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’ Educational Planning early in 1970, originated in an enquiry as to the real 
é possibility , of the developing countries financing their educational 
ae objectives in the course of the United Nations Second Development Decade, . - 
bearing in mind the high level of expendi ture that has already. been reached © 
in most. cases, the. constant rise in it. costs, and the increasing compete 
° tion within the’ ‘State budgets ee a that education will probably 
encounter fn the future from the financing of productive investinents; debt 
servicing; ‘and other predictable. expenditures, , 
Viewed in this light, therefore, the research is not strictly limi ted 
. _to the study of financing technique, but has wider aims 3 , 
(1) To- explore ‘the real weight of probable financial constraints. on 
the development of educational systems up to- 1980.. 
. (2) To study the various financing methods likely to augment re- 
eae sources, and to define a strategy of. ‘educational financing more seid 


? 


_ adapted to social and economic realities. aa > a 
| 7 (3) To* analyse certain alternative solutions (new structures, new . | 
technologies, etc. ) capable, by reducing costs or improving the. efficiency 
of the teaching process,, Oe, leading to a better balance between educational 
targets and ‘the resources ‘available for them. © 
‘In addition to these extremely concrete objectives, concerned with . 
the real problems facing educational: planners in’ all: countries; the 
eitation of the essential data should provide the’ basis for the answers to 
o more theoretical questions ,_ affecting, for example, the type of correlation | 
between educational ‘expendi ture and the level of development, between the 
, level of expendéture and the method uf financing, between the level of unit 


costs and tie developoent of the educational . ystem, etc. 
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. This research project,..launched by. +the International Institute for |_| 
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. With’ these aims in mind, two types of study are being undertaken: 
le National case studies for the retrospective (1961- 70) and prospective, 
: (1980. or beyond) analysis of the expenditure, financing and costs. Sf 
of educational systenis in the widest and most representative possible 

sample of countries =~ at least fifteen; - these studies should, as 


_ already. stated, reveal both the magnitude and the nature of : ‘the 


aa? financial constraints ta be. “expected in the general framework of the. 4 
ane. . development of the economy and of the finances of the state, and the . 
/ , level and Various alternative forms for the possible development of ; -_ : 
. ce | educational systems. These studies will thus cover the whole field 
ae ” . of educational. financing, ‘costs, and policies in each country 
concerned. , 
2. Specific case studies covering,’ first, the different possible 


methods of-financing | (centralised, decentralised; public, private, 
etc.) and, especially, original ways of raising supplementary 
resources, -and, secondly, mie study of new educational solutions 
gr 4 calculated to reduce costs. ‘ 

These studies, are being carried out - in Member States $y the’ IIEP. in 
close collaboration with national specialists, either from government - 
‘departments or from universities; in many cases the research is a con- 

‘ certed effort by the IIEP and the country concerned, for the common benefit 


-of both parties and of the international ‘community as a whole. ° - 


; This project will culminate in a synthesis report summing up the 
findings ‘ating to all the problems posed. Tre studies themselves are’ 
being puc...ned as single monographs in the collection F Financing e ducational 7 
. SysLems , comprising. two series, one. of. couhtry. case studies and one of-specific © 
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case studies.’ 


The financial outlay for’ the tmp leneritation of this. ambi tious 
“project could not be provided from ‘Unesco! S basic grant to the Institute. 
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Authority), NORAD (Norwegian Agency for International Development), DANIDA 


(Danish International “Development Agency), CIDA (Canadian International 


Development: Agency), the Republic of Ireland, and the Ford Foundation. The - 


Institute is also deeply indebted to the Member States and national 
specialists ‘in various parts of the. world who have agreed to. co-operate with 


‘the IIEP in carrying out these: studi esi. The publication by the IIEP of 


certain studies by” outside consultants does. not necessarily” imply, nowever 


. the Institute! 8 ‘agreement with all. “the opinions ‘expressed in them. 
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a intelligent analysis of ‘the historical . perspective end the current’ modes” 
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"Pahaneinig education is an important aspect of educational effort. 
sinywherd in the world. For developing ‘countries,. where systems’ ‘of education 


are facing the. challenges of modernization and. are -undergoing, a process of a. role 


change, the ‘problem of securing *finantial support for schools assumes) ae 


formidable proportions. In ‘Pakistan the responsibility of ‘providing ; es 


opportunities for formal education, particularly at the sedond evel, 

is undestaven largely by the private sector. it was, therefore, a ‘welcome 
suggestion that a Study should ‘be conducted on ‘the fitigncing of rrivately- 
. Managed schools in the. Punjab Jointly by the ‘International Institute for - 
-Educational Planning, Paris and the Institute. of Education’ and Research, 

. University. of. the Fungabs We are grateful. to the former for sponsoring 


The following report of this research presents a faithful and 


_ the study. He at Ne be aoe ; ot 


a of financing privately managed schools. in the Punjab Province. It is hoped : Be 


‘ that” the study; and ‘the conclusions and suggestions. egats ined therein, Will 


provide useful information and guidelines for other developing countries as 


-wells ‘as, for students of. comparative education. ° am 9 ' 
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_ Schools (Christian, Moslem: and. Ismaili ),,- non-denominational profit and 


affected the ‘school attendance of girls. 


pias 
, This study on “the financing of ‘private education in the ‘Punjab was 
undertaken by Zulficar Ahmad and Munawar Mirza. It.deals with the most: 


wealthy and most developed province in Pakistan and_one which: has. a. Sensis 


“particularly « dynamic school system 3. 25, 000- ‘first-level schools (five 


years); 2, 009 middle schools ‘(three years); 1,000 high schools (two years), 
approximately: 120 colleges: and thr’ée, universitias.: a 2 
— For a variety of reasons , mainly linked to. the development of school 


“¢ 


"attendance in the, Punjab’, ‘the private edugation ‘system is particularly 


important, especially ‘at the secondary level: there are denominational 
non-profit making schools and "noni=recognised” schools. In 1966, private. 
schools ‘accounted for 8.86: of -total enrolment at the primary level, 30. 1% 


‘at the middle Level pnd 67.7% of the pupils in high schools. . The private 


sector has expanded particularly rapidly over recent years and has mainly 
After a detailed description of ‘the school system in the five: 

districts of the Punjab. showing the comparative evolution: of schooling 

(number of establishments, number of pupils, pupil- -teacher pete standard 


of teachers’ qualifications, ‘examination results and repetition rates) the 


: s 


authors conclude thats ° : 

2 there-is a positive connection between the’ extent to “intoh private 
Schools are ‘attended and the level of iba Cir ke of “the school’ 
‘district; | & 

- that ‘in first- level schooling, there is a higher teacher/pupil.- 
ratio than in. the. state schools; but that the opposite is true in_ 
middle ‘level and high schools; 

‘ that the percentages. of auetti ted teachers are idgher in the: — 


public sector than in the private Sector; :  .@ % | tems 


- that, despite its various: limitations, the ‘private sector has 
developed significantly during the sixties. , : if. 
‘The authors attempted to investigate the reasons ee active : 
development, by conducting an ad hoc investigation of 112 second-level 


- schools. Their study revealed ‘that there are a certainenunber of factors: z 


determining atlendance a private schools = PPOXERLEY quali ty" of the 


a . = : oo ’ 
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“in state schools; this was ‘the case for ja ™% of the boys surveyed — 


of the private sector at the different. jevels. of education, 


education, religion, .be., = but that the basic reason is the lack of places 


50% of ve girls). 
Another aspect of the investigation deals with he: means of éstablic 


, shing ‘and. finanging private schools, The initiative to establish a ‘school — 


was taken by ~religious sects (4% of boys' schools), missions’ (17.6% of. 
boys’ ‘schools, 35.3% of girls' schools and 57.1% of co-educational ncaa 
business men (9. 8% of boys' schools" ‘and ll. : 8% of girls’ schoois) and by 
ordinary citizens (39% of boys' ‘schools, 52. of of girls’ schools and 14.38 


‘of co-educational schools). — ° . os. 


Another survey of 67 private first-level sehaeie provided additional 
information: on such factors as school attendance and means of setting up . 


establishments. , 7s ; , e  , 
‘The sources of Pieandine have evolved. since 1951, with a greater 


contribution from the State (15.5% in 1951, 19.0 % in 1971) and a. 


stabilisation ‘of the amount of gifts" in relative value (17.1% in 1951, 
17. “3g. in- 1971). There has been a slight drop: in school fees (54. hg in 
1951 as opposed to 51. 0% in 1971). but these remain the ‘basic source of 


“financing for. private schools. : a — 


_ Unit costs vary considerably seapradne to ‘the category. of establish- -. 
ment (from, lées's than 50 Rs.. to more than 200 Rs. in 1971) but on average - 
are lower than costs- in the public sector and stand at about 75 Re: for 


rural secondary: boys' schools, 60 Rs. for girls' ‘schools and 130 Rs. for | 
“co-educational schools. - - The | trend in unit cogts differed for. urban and 


rural areas -in, the 1961-1971 decade: ‘there was an. increase of unit costs 


in urban areas and a decrease in rural areas. 


‘The last part of the report contains monographs. and data on ‘patablish-. 
_ments for which are provided an in-depth aralysis of. the nature and. role 


’ 


‘One of the most interesting aspects. of the study deals with the 


"mechanisms of financing the different educational establishments and the: 


way in ‘which these explain the relatively important development, of private, 


schools at. the second level ‘and aAhe relatively: modest. growth at the first 
‘level, and niiddle levels. , From: a purely economic point of. view,- ‘the 


private education sector constitutes, as far as the ‘situation prevailing in 


the Punjab js. ‘eoncerned, a not unconsiderable complement to. the Buble: 


- sector to: the extent that it increases the amount of the resources devoted 
to. education by ‘resorting to extra-budgetary means of financing (gifts 
"and school fees in particular). — 


The IIEP.is grateful to the Pakistant authorities and national 


dpactaltets - in particular to Dr. Zaki - for the extremely active help 


they were kind enue to extend to ithe authors in the preperation of this 
work. ; _ = 
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a © & - * INTRODUCTION 


é . 


{ 7 The world. today is facing a crisis of aspirations. The rich want to 
* _ become: richer and the poor are dissatisfied with ‘their present. situation, 
Pod gnancy is, added to the ofisis: by our immenge technological potential to 
_ make the world a better place to live in, and yet billions: of human beings 
are. under-nourished, 1ll-clad’, unhealthy and uneducated. “among the many 
steps being taken around the world to ameliorate ‘the condition of: the. 
backward people is the develppment , of. education, since it is considered to 
be an Amportant. vehicle of sdéial reform.and ecenomic growth. ; oo 
> Every developing, nation stands committed to expand its edugattonel < : 

' systent in order (a) :to provide uni versal literacy and first-level ‘education; a 

(b) to accommodate ‘the pressure of pupils’ for places: in second-level. schools” 

_ and ‘colleges: and (e) to develop facili ties for the ‘training of skilled and ; 

, professional manpower -to meet the demands of the. growing production and . servic 
" service sectors in the economy. ° The: ‘educational requirements of developing > 
countries, both: in quanti tative: and qualitative. terms, are 80 heavy that : 
huge financial putlays. are required to ‘meet even’ the declared bare’ ‘minimums. a 
But the poor economic @nditions of: ‘the ‘less advanced : ‘nations restrict the 
capacity ‘of their governments to raise sufficient revenues. ‘In addition, 
"so-called non-productive social” sectors such as. health and welfare pave; 
“to be given: adequate attention. Furthermore, if ‘these nations want to 
: Amprove their “economic. condi tioris, they have to follow heavy investment 


. programmes in the productive sectors of the economy, such as industry, mining, 
agricultire, etc. The. developed countries, too, . are not ffee ‘from this 
- financial strain. Although véry near to the achievement of about ten. grades 
of compulsory education, most developed ‘nations still need expansion at the ” 
third level and qualitative improvements at all levels: So: wherever one ; 

looks ,, one comes to the immédiate conclusion that the world ts faced with © 
a financial crisis in education, which is.-more serious in the developing 
countries than in _the advanced ones, but is;* nevertheless, a universal ° 

: a 


The ‘International 1 Institute for Educational Planning has developed | a. 


. : _ orists. 


programme “of “Pesearch for formulating strategies which could résclve the 
present financial. crisis. in ‘education. « As a. -part of this programne a series : : 
7 ~ of studies has. been commissioned ‘to explore’ the. various methods of educational _ 

oe financing. used dn different countries in the world. . 
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In some countries, education dis financed through private effort. Since 


‘is very active in financing a large part of education ‘in 


meee Pakistan,; it - s selected as’ an appropriate country for study. ang: research. 


ae It is. hoped at this study will be useful to the international Communit ty. 
ah pie oe ae - The scope of the study , 0 eae ee — 
or aac The. present study aims at identifying the nature and ; extent of. , 


‘private effort in providing formal : education’ in the. province of the. Panjab, 
_* with special reference to ‘financial motivations. "The specific objectives 


a of the: s tudy were: ‘ ; ite Lote : a § 


ae 
aoe, 


te . a - # c- a ee) ee eh 


en. ha coer To. give an historical description of the ‘emergence. of the ‘system oy 


of privately-managed schools; 


° 


. : ov 


“ (2). To describe the role of | ‘the private sector in, the etineing of 


formal ‘education; . 


(3)q. To analyse people's ‘Ss “motivations - for supporting the privately: 7 
managed schools: financially; Los sa Pale 
(4) ‘To identify: the various sources: of finance for these: ‘schools; 
(5) To assess the future ‘role’ “of the private sector in: ‘the. Punjabi 


° . (6):. __To_examitie-the international implications of the. system of | , 
; privately-managed institutions, particularly; for the - ‘developing -; | 
Pe on! _ countries. ace 5 ee re 2 ae 
"2. © Delimi tations * mae | 


‘The’ study was. Limit ted io privately-managed first- and second-level 
“schools: in ‘the Punjab, which. are officially. recognized or. registered and, 


“which form part of the general stream. of formal education. ., Educational . 


wee ~ insti tutions whose curricula. are mainly religious. and, whose: premises are : 
it “usually attached to a’ mosque have been excluded. - eons “ape ; ae 
ee Methodology ” ; oe + ~ — 


‘The. history. of. private education. will. be: traced -briefly, in order to, . 


age 


- recérds, of “tne: ‘central, and the Punjab Bureaux of Education were used for : 
be publ shed ‘or collected form, these data. ‘were ealieeted: specifically for ae 
Tas from oe field. Questionnaires were. ‘mailed. to. all AA BesNets ‘second- 


1 schbols (@. o per cént ‘of the ota) and mentyfour: - 2 


AS 


"put. the -present, status of the private sector An its proper perspective. the. 


oP ok >, ae <. = oO 
giris' schools (20. 9 per cent of the total) responded. uesttonaires 


were, also - ‘sent to all 396 first-level schools, out of ‘which only. seventy 
(17.4 per c ent)” responded. The data ‘from ihe questionnaires have been 


used: (a) to identify, various sources. of income; (b) to determine the 


, proportion of ineonie from different sources; (e) to calculate recurrent 


expenditure. per pupil; and (a) to. determine’ the motivations of the people 


an supporting privately-managed educational “institutions. The returns 


‘of the ‘questionnaires were not very: encouraging because. private educational 
institutions, ‘try ‘to avoid outside investigation into their affairs: ie 

. The perenne of ‘treating, the data is eiven at. appropriate places 
in the text. : oe ee ma sha 

‘Case- studies of eieden representative. privatelymanaged. ‘schools. ‘and 7 : 7 


institutions have also been iieluded. The cases were: prepared by actual 


dele: visits, including interviews with ‘their managers and headmasters. 


First-level ‘sehools which are maintained by the same authorities as the. 
selected second- level schools: have been ‘studied at the same tfte. one 
full case-study. of a “typical first-level school has also béeit pifesented: 


‘Many - schodls have @ similar : ‘story, as was found from visits. to other oe . 


a " The school system in the Punjab 


or nae ° 


lével* schools. ° 


Fy as “, = < 


This section presents a very brief description of Pakistan and the 


. Punjab, followed: by an outline of the school System in the. province. 


Pakistan became independent in ‘1947 after a long struggle against = 


Brrtish colonial rule. under the jeadership of the Quaid-{-Azam, Mohammad 


” fast. afte 


Alt” Jinnah. _ The country: Iisa democratic republic, 


i . ‘The ‘area of. Pakistan is about 310,403 square ntles and the population’, 7 
“ according to the latest. estimates, abo’ 60 million. The mainstay, of the 
‘navional SOO ROY Is agriculture but a strong-industrial : sector is, emerging 


rom scratch in 1947. The‘ per capita gross national 


“product of Pakistan was estimated at US$ 90 in 1970. Like other developing ° 


nations Pakistan is facing many propienss She is trying hard: td overcome an 


"them through development planning. - 


wy “This leads’ ‘to a severe limi tation. of. the wheat eiennce. of the 


“statistical analysis, meee” results aliould be interpreted » with care.* 


aN 


. that in its host ‘essential -aSpects . the system’ tends to retain the status 
gu. : Pe : . . ae = 


“Ministry of Educa tion and the, Planning Commission of Pakistan. ’ The” 


i. @ . & ars 


The Punjab, one of the largest provinces oi Pakistan, had a population \ 
of 36, 29. million according io a 1970 estimate. The ‘area of the Punjab is 


about, Al, 8 million acres (17 million hectares) out of which about. 61 per: 
cent is: land under cultivation: Wheat, cotton, sugar cane and rice are the. 
main agricultural” preducts. The Punjab produces about 89 per cent of the 
total wheat and 70 per cent of the total cotton grown in Pakistan. It is 


also developing various types of industries, mainly of consumer goods. 


~ 


‘Heavy! industry has also started: emerging recently. = F oe 


Af. ‘The revenue receipts of the Punjab government amounted to about 7 

1 042, Gi miliion rupees in 19707(1) : The highest individual revenue expendi t- 
ures - (23 per cent of ‘the total) were devoted to education. 

The ,Punjab has a well organized system of education with about,’ 


25, 000 first-level, about 2, 000 middle and more than 1 000 high schools. -. 


It] has about 120 colleges and three universities. | About AS per cent of all 


“eae level setfool-age children are at present enrolled An schools. | 


“The present system of. education in Pakistan has been. inherited: from 
the colonial ‘period. Many comilittees and commissions.constituted from time- 
‘to time by : ‘the government have recommended major changes: in the System, some 


oR 


of which were implemented, but: the force: of ‘tradi tion has been. so strong ° 


Until 1962, the ecle of. the Central Ministry of Education was very . 


limited and could be described ‘as: that. of advising the provincial govern-. 


ments and also acting as a clearing house for. information. 


The. Constitution of. 1962 also left education to the provinces. ‘but diy 


: the central government could enact any legislation necessary for thé welfare . 
‘and integrity: of. the state. Under the government of” that time this 


constitutional provision. became a strong. in: instrument for the. e central. control” 


of education. The formulation of educational policy, for.: instance, was 


‘assumed. ‘almosv. completely by the central government working Mnrovgh the «=; 


administration of education, however, still remained with the province. , : 


" (1). Exchange:.rate 1970: US$1 = 4.762 rupees re . 4 
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divisions, each comprising three or ‘four districts. For educatio 
purposes these divisions have been grouped. into two Regional Directorates 


‘responsible for Lchiaod and college education. The divisional’ Inspectorates | 
-of Education look after high schools and the District Inspectoratés are 
’ responsible for: first- level and middle schools. 4 


In the . Punjab education te Graahived at all three levels. — First- 


level. education has a duration of five years and the age of admission 


is 5+. A lower~stage second level (middle school) lasts ‘for three ‘years 


. after first-level and -is followed: by a higher-stage second’ level (nigh 


school ) of me years. There is another second- ‘Level stage of: tino years 


after grade x ‘but in terms of curricula, methods of teaching ‘and adminis-. 


- education," ‘there ‘are many other categories, of schools. 
‘schools can ‘be classified. as Vernacular or English depending on the medium 
: ‘\, 

i of instruction; as general or comprehensive schools ‘depending on the 


_ tration. it forms: part of third-lével education. : Third-level education, 
therefore, includes - these two years of second- level. dnterm: | °-e education 
“and: two years of Bachelor' s degree. stage, . “An honours course-at the Bachelor's 


degree level is also available after second-level intermediate. Technical, 
vocational and professional streams are ayailable outside the system. of 
general education after the middle school,. the high school, the second- 
Tevel intermediate and the first degree stage. . 

, Different typés of. institutions. exist to accommodate the various ' 


‘stages: of education. ‘More _than 80° per cent of all first- level enrolments 
ar in ‘schools which have grades Isv only. Then. there are middle schools, 


‘the proportion, of which has been decreasing diring the past devade..,, These 
schools cater for pupils from’ Braces I to VIII, mainly in rurél. —— 


high schools normally have grades VI to X; few ‘of them"have grades x and. 
x only, While; some have first-Jével grades | as. ‘well. ~ = 


_Therg isa public examination called. the Middle Standard, Examination“ 


ge Bb, ‘the -end of grade VIII ; which is compulsory ‘for all terminating! pupils” a 
in the . middle schools and: optional for “grade | VIII puptils in high schools. 


The matriculation. examination, offictally known as) the'’Secondary 


_ School Certificate Examination, is held after grade X: by’ the three Boards 
-of Intermediate and Secondary Education in the Punjab. w 


to ‘the level of 
For. instance: 


i from. the classi ficattol” of schools accordi 


diversity of curricular streams offered. Schools are also classified as 


aS - Les -16— 


e@ 


“~ 
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‘recognized (those which fulfil the specified academic and physical standards 


laid down by the government ) or as” registered (those which have standards ms 


‘lower than those of recognized. schools).’ 


On the basis of their management, institutions can be classified as 
public schools (also known as government schools to avoid confusion with 
those established in: Pakistan on the pattern of British public schools) ‘tna 


as privately-managed schools. The public schools may be managed by (a) ‘the 


central government or (b) the provincial government. . In the . latter case 
they are usually managed by the provincial education departaent through 


regional, administrative: units. Some other provincial government units, such = 
as the Railway Board or the Augaf Department ha), also manage some general 


education schools. Schools are also administered by local governments; 


almost all municipal committees and corporations have the responsibility, ‘of 


maintaining ‘firgt- level schools within’ their city limits. The district 


councils, the rural counterparts of municipal governments, now _manage 
only high schools but until 1962 | they also managed Mrst<level and. middle 
schools. These schools were taken: over by the provincial government. under 


- pressure from the. Strong ‘teachers' union in those schools, Even the 


district councils’ high schools are being provincialized. according to a. 


Phased programme. There are also a.small number of schools managed ‘py 


eantonment boards. ‘under. the. academic control of the provincial duthorities. 
A large number of. schools, particularly at the second level; “are: 

privately managed. ‘Statistics’ about these schools will be presented in 5 

Chapter II. A large proportion” of “these schools are managed by. religious 


medles:s e. eB. ‘foreign Christian ‘missionaries, and local. Christian churches, | 


and some. Muslim religious sects ‘such as Ahmadiyya and Ismaili (Agha Khani ).. 


mee 


BY. far the. largest number of private educational institutions are rene 


managed by registered bodies and they are ‘commonly ” known as national 


schools,——Their_origins can _be it raced: back to the late-nineteenth century 


Muslim renaissance movements and sthe nationalistic movement of the twentieth 


: century | up to the time of independence. After the establishment of Pakistan 


the dtowtn of privately- managed national: schools. can be. ascribed ‘to the 
initiative, of ordinary people. > - ae oe ae 


P) 


.. 


: w® Augaf’ = ‘Legavies. ‘This department manages property which has hace. 7 


left to “the” government or for which the" ownership cannot be ‘establisned. 


: “47, 7 | :. ee 
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Table Li Changes in teachers’ stlary-scales singe 19% (Rupees 


ae ‘ By ge 


| Category of teachers == —Bafore 1%2 (1)- After 1962 revision After 1970 revision. 


. | Tratied graduate” 120+10-200/10-300: (2) — 220-15~310/15-400 300-25 -460/30=750 


. ‘ 
4 ; " 
, 


7 f caer me, 


‘Trained undier-graduates 


- (Certificate of teaching) © 80-5e120/7-190 1857-195 /-215 185 B+205/10-375 


; ; ‘Special teachers waco . : oe = 2 os ® | 
Languages, senior vernacular, - | 

. _ physical education, and: | ee : oe a | 
diag) Foci gg 8/5 "1M 7-185/8-225/10-275 


. = ‘ 
d . 4 


— Meomioal instructors apg g00/20.sm0~ =” 50020600, 
| Junior vernacular - " § ) oo : | a a oe oo 


(rrstrleve} seools), “> e5Ba/4-100., ade: 140/ba5” === AST BGT 


/ (1) A conta Living elownce Was ede, to the’ ‘substantive pay at, tte tale of 2 My 2 per cent up to a 


“< way of Rs, 100 and 1 1h per cent sot me a an 
(2 ) A starting sities of Hs, aia rng by 4 Nec of Bs. Lo/year with an eho bar 3 
| at Rs: 200; and with a Niger stage eng up Rs, year to Rs. 0) oonth a - 
1° 0 aes 


rer a oe 


‘The managements of spivabe schools are responsible for the Pinaheial 
ee 7 administration. eee are also. responsible for instituting’ salary scales * 
; comparable with. govérriment institutions.. The ‘government has ‘revised : 
teachers' salary scales twice since. 1960, leading toa substantial. rise tH 


ae teachers’ salaries, with the result ‘that, ‘private: schools are under heavy 
r financial pressure. Table 1 gives the —* effected in the salary, 
scales of ‘teachers since Age, =e .. ; 
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I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
oe .AND ae PRESENT STATUS OF. PRIVATE EDUCATION 


: : . rs 

An “attempt has been made in this chapten to present a brief account fags ® 
of the historical developniertt of education in India under British rule. and a em 
later in. Pakistan after independence, ‘including. a description of the ; = 
present’ system of education in‘ the PunJab. In the ‘meeoud part of the _ 
chapter’ statistical data. have been presented: regarding. ‘tie: participation 
: of - the private’ sector in formal education. , , 
1. Historical /hacliground 7 i 

7 ‘India had a long tradition of privately-managed educational 

-Anstitutions. The, Hindus usually had schools attached “to local temples 
-, known as pathshalas. The Brahmans used ° to be the teachers ‘and the temple 
“would support the s%t:col on-an annual . ‘basis from donations and ‘tribute: 


- money: received from all classes of people. — The rajah. and Jjagirdars. would 


make additional contributions. Most.'temples also. possessed adjacent . a a Sa “ 
gardens and large areas of agricultur - land which provided ‘further income. 
° - The Muslims ‘brought to: India their own system of education. Even: 

» though there were large well- knéwn schools throughout India, Muslim ee 
communities: usually built-a mosque and employed an imam to lead ‘the prayers 


i “and to educate the children. The mosque “schools: were financed by the - 


" commind ty througha - system of voluntary “contributions. Many mosques a i 
‘also had. real property aver ‘to them by the. state, the. nawiabs, or the local 
landlords. © i ay 2? _. 2b ~ 2 cn 7 . 

A highly developed system of school’s managed by ‘the: various’ religious . 


: Sommunities (the Hindus, the Sikhs, the Buddhists and the Muslims emerged, * 


“under the M Mughals. ’ These schools hac curricula based on religious a 
ita thematics and language. At. the higher stage, philosophy, 
athematics were also taught. : 


_ logic sea eee 


separate: bys cap Scational education: Gesu bppesnieeenine. In some 
parts of: pred particularly in Bengal, _there used to be guilds of: erafts- 
‘men, witle’ ino ‘other places the . individual craftsman, artisan or tradesman 
would take- ehildren: on as apprentices. In most cases’ they attended mosques Oo 
or pathshalas in. _ the. morning and spent_ the rest of the day. with ‘their Se 


masters. - In the. “tnitial stages of training the @ Apprentice would = “supported aot a 


i z 
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‘by his parents but gradually he:would be paid a subsistence. wage by the master. 


’ There were ‘no fees; the _ training was paid in kind. by the pupil when working. 


‘In the course of time, ‘the pupil would. learn the trade and either Join the © 


ay 


guild or set up: his own business. 
Pa The colonization of India. by the British boi with: it many changes 

in the social, occupational and educational Structure of ‘thie country..- During © 

the, first few decades’ the East, India’ Company, and later the British govern 


ment, ‘did hot interfere. with “the indigenous ‘System of. education. The - 


Christian missionaries, However7 did start their schools on. the. European 
pattern of “education. To begin with they “gob many concessions from the 
government. The main purpose of the missionaries, of course, .was the | 


ny 


propagation of their religious ideas. 


But it did not. take. the government of India long to see the- potential | . 


pf education in furthering their own, éolonial interests. Macaulay's words, 
in his famous minutes, . were the basis ‘of the British system, of education in’ 
- Jndia, that would’ “Greate a. class of educated people, Indian ‘in blood and 
colour but English in. taste, “in opinions, in morals: and in intelleet'. 


“These people would then be employed by the sovettinent in administrative and = p 


clerical positions. i a ee 


- Phe goverfiment, therefore, opened a limited number ‘of schools, in 
Aiabtous important cities “in the sub-continent and came. into direct. 


competition, with the missionaries. The: ‘missignary Schools prote Sted. against. 


be step vehemently but.- oe government remained adamant. 


The: Indians yery .soon began to’ ‘sé€e- the advantages’ of ‘the Britis. 


educational system. ‘Ram Mohan’ Roy started the movement to spread _ ‘modern’ 


“education among ‘the ‘Hindus and urged businessmen and ‘other wealthy. people 
to make contributions for this purpose. Many. Indian schools were established 


e 


throughout. the country. 


. before ‘the British and their own educational system had also’ been adopted _ 
By the Hindus. ‘Under both - their’ own and the early British rule they had 


been producing manpower “suitable for government ‘employment. They. were slow: 


to adapt to the new situation. ‘Later,, under... the ‘leadership of Sir syéd ‘Ahmad’ =: 
Khan, they also: saw. the light. Their disadvantageous position in the . race | 


for modernization became obvious: + Hindus were being. educated in very ‘large: 
numbers, not: ‘only in. the. government ‘schools but. also. in their own national” 


schools; es bot 


\ Private, sector Started | Flouriahing towards: “the end. of oe e nineteenth ts 


o- 


The Muslims ‘of India t were - ‘the: rulers of the country for. many * centuries - 


becaine active in educa tiori ‘and: ‘the 3 


Pd 
ow 


-2. > The growth of private Scientia. in Pakistan” ; . ° 


: During: the early part of the ‘twentieth century the political, suakeniog” 


of. ‘the ‘Indians as. expressed by their two main political parties; ‘the. Tadian, ae 
 Nattonal- Congtess and the Muslim: League, resulted ‘in the desire’ for a 
“national. ‘educational system. _ This idea received ‘further impetus from non=- . 
ca-operation and the Khilafat movements. | But: in ‘the meantime, the govern. 
“ment of” “India, realizing: the. political - ‘potential of the national aehodey 8, 


_-dniereased, the. number. of. ‘government institutions. This government interest . 


: educationally very backward. - ‘The. number of “schoois in: Pakistan was: very . 

small at the time of partition, for instance; there were. ‘only 38046 first- 
“devel, 4,365 middle and 1,714 high schools in 1947/48. ‘The Hindus and Sikhs © in 
ean ‘the: Punjao, ran a larger number of insti tutions than ‘the Muslims. eee . 


seat enat: development. ae 1 aoe 2 


‘enrolments at thet 


* the, ‘participation of 


“reference to- the- period 1958 tq: 1966 .: . * ee 


al. institutions although: whe number of such’ institutions was constantly on rs 


a the increase. “Just. ‘Batore: independence , there were more than 100, 000 * : ta 
'” privately-managed educational institutions in an undivided: India, with. about : 


8, 000 ,000 pupils enrolled in: them. aa ce ue 
“The. areas: which formed thé. constituent units of Pakistan, | however, were, 


- So at- -the time of partition, Pakistan had: ‘to develop not only its as 


agi business, communications and political institutions, but also had. 
2 tio face: ‘the challenge ‘of. expanding: and improving its educational System, The. 
government, | as ‘well as .the private sector, participated in the efforts for 


a 
@ 


. The: “magni tude of. the private gchosi effort ‘in Pakistan can ber geen 


“an. Table 2 . In 1966 private’ schools apcounted for. 8.8 per cent of first: 
— 30. 7 per cent of middle and 67. 7 per cent of--high ‘school enrolments. 


~In. both 1958. -and 1966 gifs made up a. larger’ proportion’ of private eh 
Fst- level and middle: schools, while at! ne high: schools< 


1s was lower. ae - + 4 : . 
¥. The, ‘bate of. snorebae ‘in enrolments over. this eight-year period was 
higher. ‘in the private sector at both the middle and high” schools, while at 
the first-level the government ‘Sector showed the - larger increase. — ; 
The _ ‘following conclustons can be arpem, from “the above findinga’ with | - 


a 
_ (a): .the private ‘sector is most active: at the igh ‘schoel lever, where’ 
it Accounts: for about, Uie- thirds, of total enrolments; , | oo : 


in education resulted in lowering the actual percentage: of ‘private educations” 


“oo 


Mable 2, Dilan in rivatel a ed schools as G Age | (in thousands) . 7 : 


‘ | Hrstleil seas 
| thal aiolasits _— rh oa 4 a te oe _ 
(all schools) 2 het 385 32 6 9 bo M8 bd y Be 

wn ‘se eat ; a mm | 215 | «BG | 506 AT - 189. - fas 3 21.2 
‘ Percentage private _ a: | | 56 39.8 8.8 | - 6.7 : 25,6 oa | 
: 7 Middle schools. > : S —— i oe - | _ 


co Mtabamolaents ad ges 
(aE schools) ML a ic 51,2 sh si 


‘7 Proce eclis an ae ; a 2A %. mr o mM | BL m5 has oe a 


| a Pree ini ; BY Bl 87 307 Ba 87 


_ wos ee ee a S| 


2 Total emolnents ok . a ae a . 7 I — - a 
~ ( schools)". OBLB TD 1073 1635, 1p. AI. 5.9 5 83 
ie “etn cna oo gn 08 : a9 1 92,3; BA ag 4 o far 08. 


ie S . “era ire i = 7 69 ms oe va 5. ie a 


_the- private sector is _expanditig in, Pakistan at & Righer’ rate 
than thé public sector, except at the first-level; Jor ee. oy 


: ore ; ery 
a. 


Rage PS “a (ce) - female participation An “the private sector was greater than ~~ 
a male -at: the first-level and middle School ‘but lower at the high school | 
iv a oo - ‘Jevei. id be, 7 oe a PS ae ae ate ¥ 
_ “3.5 The status of private. education in the Punjab. a one a es | 
: tee _In this section schools are categorized ‘into two- groups, Leaee 
ae public.” Comparisons Are made between the ‘two. categories in terms” ot-the 7 


ee . . “Mumber of schools, enrolments , “ pupil/teacher’ ‘ratio; ‘number of. untrainga>. 


_teachers, examination results and retention. crates... ase 


34" ‘Data are also presented ‘by “aivistons. to find out the incidence: and | 
ee “growth: of the’ private sector in elation to’ the. evel of regional develop=. 


= ment. “With the level cof economic: déveldpment. ‘and _the extent of urbanization 
in mind, . the five divisions can be ‘ranked in descending order as follows, be 
‘Lahore, Rawalpindi, _Sargodha, Multan; and Bahawalpur. It mist’ be remembered 0 a.) 

im that these. divisions are Rot -homogeneous. For example, the, Lyallpur- district _ 
in) Sargodha is second, only to the Lahore ‘district in, its. level of development... os! 
7 Meanwhile‘, the other ‘districts of the Lahore division are more: advericed tian a 


i . the ‘remainder of Sargodha:. : = 4 ; e- 


(ay ‘The number. of schools "= oe oe oe, 


me . Pe The private sector has ‘been putting: more terval into high ‘Sehools . 
than middle and. first- lever’ schools, as shown in Table 3_ . ee pee. © 
Private high..schools. were at 5 per cerit- of wena i in 1965; and. or 
a 7 aie ‘1 per cent in. 1968: The: ‘growth. rate’ of girls’ ‘private. schools was’ ce 
— . than that: for boys’. “schools. The reason for. this may be" the increasing * ieee 
realization by the private. ‘sector ‘of -the importance of education roryile: °F 
Although. . the. percentage of private’ firat- level and: middle. ‘schools - a : 

wass; 1, there was a dsfinite. increase in, ‘the ratio ‘between, 1965 and. 1968. ia 
as e ratio of. girls’ ‘private schools. was: higher “than that ‘for: boys’ at. E 
vali levels in: both . Peference years- ‘except in the “case. of ‘girls! high, peas 


vet si 


SD Pf > 
” oe ater 


oo from 1965 to 1668, but the rate of Anevee Be 


ee. Be. — ‘The- percentage change wan alveye Higher’ for giris' ‘sencbis, except 
. in private middle. ‘Sohools. . Tr 


ce a 


"schools: increased at abvery much, faster rate than: ‘that, ‘for, boys. ae 
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: Rawalpindi- . + 
. Sargodha 
“Lahore = 5 + M2869 128 44 289 25 7.9. 216 126 583 ow 


Multan” = |"> Mm 3 882° 55 1sh 3h 


eet Ao _ 360054 . * 28745 


~~ Middle 


N. ; oe MA ws - 


paaoe Ae _ Number and percentage of private schools in =e divisions of. 


the Punjab in 1968 oe - ’ - ‘ ao 


First-level ‘- Middle . . High aS eR, : 
Division * Sex Private Private _ 7" Private “Ss 
Total No. : - ‘Total No. % Total No 1g eae 


M’ 2348 48 ~2.1 B46 1A ALY 1990 77) 38.7 

F134 30 2:3 Mg Bl 62 2B 
MB 3 662, 78 2.1 » 487 23 5.0. 261 “103° 39.5 
‘3331-64 19° 369 «1203.3 (176) 60H 
F257 6 4 “19.19. 15.9 38 1 28.9 
MF 4901. 70 I.4. 488, 31 63 214 -72 33.1 


4 


"MF 4 506 3156.9 436 6B 15.6 = 3h O99 61. 
14 4,1 135 38 BL 
4° 5.8 HQ "29. 72.5 
18 4A 175-67 38.3 


. F _ 548 4 03° _69 
MFO 4430) 570 4.3 3 


Bahawalpur- = M. 2.11322 1O | 154 2. 3 50 COO 
eo 7 25600 2208 198 2 2 dd 


ss a a by level and. sex in the “Punjab, 196 a ‘and. 1968 © i 4 a ae 


Level. - Séx _— “Ehrolment 1965 _ ‘Enrolment 1968 - + increase > nthe, 


oe (Private ) yet (Private) 1965 - 1968 nd 
Total . : “No. Private Private. 


mM) - 1010884 37176 3.6 1253327 59696 
8.0 


4, te ag 
531272 4O7HT «7. 
“MF 1370938 = 65921. 4.8 1784599 100443 ~5, 


48 
M. ..342836 15955 4.6 . 420256. 22196 
F 109707 28243 25.7 139820 30223 23. 


MP gagRZ WAGE “9-8 Sg1076 SONIG 9.5: SB" 
fas --.. M+, 3615325 155679 43.1. "4499 4l.2 | 19 - ‘ 
High. R - 331708  _57661 43.7 160885 _75489.46.9  .- 31 15 
ek hg 493240 213340 43.2 610830 260944 42.7 , © 5 ee ee 
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A comparison between the various divisions shows" ‘that the péientane 
= Of: private’ ‘schools was: highest ‘in the Lahore Division for both sexes at all 
‘levels except for. the girls’ _ high schools, whefe the Multan Division had 

* - the Highest percentage (Table 4). “4 
opm - Rawalpindi had the. second ‘highest. percentage-of all private schools 
followed’ by Multan for. high schools.. The lowest percentage of private. mene _ 
" schools was in Bahawalpur Division. This means that the | more devel bed NG - 
'. and urbanized areas had higher’ percentages of private schools. 
: ' (b) Enrolments a Sa a: 
‘Enrolments in the private high, middle and first-level sch ols~ 
"representa? ho, 7 per cent, 9. 5 \per cent and 5. 6 per cent, respectively, of 
we the total enrolments in th year. 1968, as shown .in Table 5. . 
a _ These. data are similar to, Yhose in: Table By The’ percentage of enrol-— 
ments. in ‘the private sector increased between 1965 ‘and 1968, at the first- 7 
‘level, ‘while there was. a slight decii e in _the middle and high ‘schools. 


* ‘The number of girls studying in private schools increased at all levels. 
, "When comparéd with the public: sector, the, private sector had a higher rate of 
enrolment ane rence for boys' first-level ahd middle schools and for girls’ high 


- \ ; 
', schools... - i _ ~ : os -_ ma 
An inter-Level'“comparison between private schools “reveals that the 
highest: growth rate was, in first-level aban © followed by high and then 


middle schools. ~~ ; yO \ 
‘Enrolments ‘in priate schools did not grow at the same ‘pace as’ the ae 


——— 


number’ of schools. On the other hand d_enrolments_in-publig schools grew 


‘ faster. than the n _number. of schools, 


eee aa A ‘compariscn of all private school ‘enrolments as percentage of the 
total shows that the Lahore Division is highest follow: »y Rawalpindi, 
Sargodha, Multan _and Bahawalpur, respectively (Table &, a. % ° 


a | Table 6. en in’ private schools as -&8 percentage of total ehrolme ti. in’ the 
I" 3 ie divisions of the Punjab, 1 : : _ 


Pi Level, Sex Rawalpindi Sargodha -Lahore- Multan 


First) M~ -5.5 3.3. 8.3 2.9 2.5 
_ . OF 3.9. 2.4 28.2 ~" 0.7. ? 

MF. 4.9 12.8 - 13.8 2:3 - 1.7 
“Middle om 6.9 2 3.4 Te 2 Es 1.2 
pe ll.2° 18.9 38.2 . 8.6 -. 
-MF : . 7.6, 7.0 . 18.1 . 5.1 0.9 

High M 16.6. 33.7 54.6 Sle 13.9 

7. F 45.1° B49 = 62.3 * «19.7 | : 

a MF 46.3 : Sale. (57.5 28.5 4 1l 3 


7 29 - - | ? a : 


“this order corresponde to the degree. of dévelopment and urbanization of 5 
“of -the divisions. Bahawalpur Division which had the highest “growth rate of’ 


boys' “enrolment. had the dubious distinction of havihe lost all its girl 


' pupils in the private, sector. . . e 


- (ce) - Pupil/teacher ratio 7 C. a ” 


The pupil/teacher ratio was higher in. private middle and high schools 


in’ both 1965 and 1968 for both’ sexes. It was higher in boys' ‘first-level 


private schools - in 1965 ,. but decreased to below that in public schools _ 


o. ual 
ENC |. 


by 1968, as shown in Table: T° - - : a 


Table 7. A_comparison of the pupti/teacher ratio in private =< public 


schools in the Punjab, 1 ‘and 1968 , 


1965 


Private Public " Private Public 

First Mo 35° 32. ae cine, ; 38. el 
ee ee 2. Sh re _rs e 
es 29. a a. es 
Middle = Mh ag ns, er ae ; 
Seno MPO 39, 2008 33°C. 28 2  § 
e High . | a 34 29 . . 38 28 ae : ? 
» ie 42 a a -; ee 

a a a : -: coe 

A - : * ei _ = a, _ - = _ . . 


“te pupil/teacher ratio ‘in private schools decreaned from 1965, to ; 


1968 in boys' first~- level and girls’ middle arid high pence but increased 


in girls’ first-level schools and boys’ “high schools. - : . 
.The average pupil/teacher ratio in public first-level asnbois. ‘was 


higher than in private schools in 1965 and it rose still) gher in 1968. 
- . In boys' high schools the: opposite happened, that-is, the. gap .became 


wider because of an increase. in the private schools, ge 7 


~ 


-- ie 


See Sea Oe See eee a ese 30 = | 
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‘The inter-level comparison of "pupil/téacher ratios: in private 
* schools shows that in 1968. the highest. ratio, both for boys and girls, was 
_in high ‘schools and the lowest in first-level schools. 

The pupil/teacher ratio ‘ts one of the several © crude indicators of 
“educational quality in an insti tution. It would appear’ from ‘the. ‘data. that. 
‘public middle and high schools “had a. higher potential for educational 7 
quality as they had better ‘staf firig ratios than comparable. private schools. ° 

™” On ‘the other hand, first- level schools in the ae sector had the- beuwer”* 


- 


staffing.ratios. © = . ae o A, 
The bundy eensner fatio in private. schools improved . from 1965 to 1968 
in boys’ first-level scheois; an girls' “middle and high ‘schoole. . 


The inter-division comparison is given in Table 8 8. 


7 ‘Table 8. : Pupil/teacher ratio in private and public schools in the dtiristons _ 
es of the Punjab . 


yo ‘Rawalpindi . mae -Lahore _ Multan - , Pahsilalpur ; 
« ° Level Sex a ' | 


Pri. Pub. Pri...Pub. Pri. Pub. Pri. Pub. - Bri. ~ Pub. 


Middle M .. 73 43 23 2° 31 4230-19 2 - 2 2 
F 21. 2h 2 29 37 &.' 26 25 | 
: MF 47 38° (25? 29-560 Gs 20 - al 


High M47 290 3b 30. 35.35. Oh, ae 
F350 ak 37) BL 32 GO 0 ag 
MP Ae 28° 36-29 28H 29 oh 


—— - “In general, pvivave schools in the Lahore Division. had higher pupil/ : 
teacher ratios, except for Rawalpindi. The ratio for private schools in a 
Lahore was also higher than: ane schools, “except ‘in. girls’ first-level. : 
‘schools. - : : 7 me MO, 

In the Lahore: BRiSton: the private sector was putting int more étfort 

"on the whole aa terms of the number. of. schools and ‘dnreinent but this type ~ 


of effort;, at ie ‘cost of an adequate Staffing ratio; ad be detrimental 


| to the stahdard of education. 


ERIC ee eo a a. 32. ore ae a 


‘ratio of untrained teachers e * © pit “he ; tog ig 
Table 9 hows thav the percentage ' of. untrained teachers was much 4 
higher for priv, Le me ohean public schools for all: types of. education, 
ddle schools in 1965.. co * os = Pag 


' ° 


saad dy for the g: ris: 


ae a ° . as _ et : on 


| ‘ 
Manle b Com eriden of the ereenta eof untrained teachers in Private and - 


First) mM) 4 age. UF Cte, _ 104 =~ "ae 


The ratio: of" untrained teachers. in. private schools decreased, from 7 
—-1965 to 1968 at all levels in boys' schools and. in high’ school’s for girls; 
while in, other girls’ schools there was a large increase, i.e. from 10.8. pee 
en in’ 1965 Lo 30. 9 per cent in 1968 in first-level schoals and from 3. 2 3 
: . per’ cent to 17 per cent in middle schools. ~ — : - fag 
“In public ‘schools the situation approved: in . 1968 as the percentage’ 
of untrained teachers decreased generally, ‘except in the, case of first- lével 
boys’ ' schools where. the ratio of untrained teachers dnereased from ‘Le 2. per 
.cent in 1965 to 2. 6 per cent in. 1968. as 
An inter-level comparison of ‘untrained teachers in boys' shivate 
schools: in 1963 ‘shows that the. highest percentage (15.2) was in “the middle 7 
“schools, f followed by en and ‘first level schools. with. percentages of 14. 5 _ 
Oe Pe ABB te oe, 


Oo. 
ERIC © 


a 
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. and 10.4, respectively, In girls' schools: this ratio was highest. in first- 
levél schools (30. 9 per cent), followed by middle. ‘and high schools. with |" 


17 and: ib. 1 per cent respectively.: 


The percentage of untrained veachers- -in girls! “firstelevel ‘and middle | 


schools for both sectors was much higher, than that in boys! schools. | In 
“high ‘schools, however, the situation was the reverse, he e. a slightly . 


"—~“Hower_percentage of untrained ‘teachers in girls' schools. 


It has been stated previously that the pupil/teacher ratio ‘in. 
private schools was generally higher than. that in public schools. But 
the data have also “shown” that the | percentage of untrained teachers was 


much higher in private schools. S02 ‘4t can be concluded that. private —_ 
school pupils are at a. disadvantage not only because of a high pupil/teacher 


ratio. but: also in terms of the quality of teachéra: This is in spite of the’. 
fact that pupils are ‘paying more money. in private: ‘schools. than in government 


or local authority. schools. . ‘ ’ 
“A comparison of the various divisions (Table 10) shows, generally, 


- that the percentage of untrained teachers was } higher in private ald in. 


A . w ’ 


“public” schools. .~ - OU er se Se -* a: bekes,. es 


1 The private girls’ first-level and high schools ‘and the boys! middle 


schools ‘in the Lahore division employed the highest percentages of untrained 


- teachers. For all ‘schools together, ‘ie Lahore division had the highest. 
; percentage of untrained, teachers in the first-level. and middle schools. 


It has already been ‘stated that the » Lahore division had the highest 6 Bag 
téacher/pupil ratio. ‘This confirms. the fact that the’ Lahore division has 


“expanded private: Schooling at the, wexpense of ‘the - ‘quality’ of education. © 


The private. boys' high schools, in Bahawalpur’ had a very. high ° 
proportion: of untrained teachers,. i.e. 47.5 per cent. Bahawalpur is. a 
comparatively backward division ‘which must develop many. other ‘sectors at 


the same time ‘as education, and not many local teachers have. been trained. 


tthe teachers who. do get trained’ are mostly absorbed by government schools. . 


Tae 


in fact, even the governiment schools are nor always. able to attract the 


Pa 


required number of trained teachers. _ 


aes - ‘ . ° 
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Mable 10, Comparison of the’ percentage of untrained teachers in 


level : < Sex Rawalpind! “ =, Sargodhy “Lahore Multan Bahawalpur : ! 


‘Pris | Pubes, Prd Pub, Prt, Ab ‘ Pri, Pub, Pr, hb, . - 


. 


a A or ae 
ee | en ae Pee a1 8b, 03. BT ma, 7 
ae SC ete en ry oe 
ee cs 1B 2 WB RT 6 02” BS Ag BT BS mo 
a ee Ca ee Ye Ye 
rn cee, y' 20. Ob 10 M58 a5 16 7. Te 
Cee ee Oe ee 
He M9 LG 0 29 O52 HB gS 
SNR IM Oe EN 05 Ba ne! a 
ene ee ee ee ay Bl 2h oak WRB, BS 
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(e) Examination results: ne - 4 i 4 TPisis oat 
. All students are examined at the énd ‘of their schboling, ‘that ts, 
after ten’ years of. education. The examination results should show the 


Le ‘ 
iy x 


Wo me aoe . 
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comparative: effictency ¢ of private and public gchools. _ 

; The results of examinations in 1969" ‘and* 1970_(able 11 a show that : 
_the percentage of passes in, private schools was lower. ‘than that in public ame 
schools for. both med and mee ; : ha Oe 


iy ‘ o > ail ‘ wee 


-., Table re _ Fercentage of passes ‘for private and public candidates ‘in the . a 
+” Punjab, 1969 and-1970 (1). et ; re 


: i od ikon — coe, : : - , — . : 
Year Sex. ie sie cake ee vice : 

* a ofS "Candidates - Passed . Pass Candidates © Passed _ Pass % 
eae Ey 721 |. 21838 70.9," 3899. BI TQ nk 
ad i B35, “378. 77.0»: 9054 © 7611 ot 

cor Og MP 35 616." 25561 71.7 = 43953. 337K Pe 

me cM “31-917 “20633 64GB 36095 26020 . 18. ll . 
cee Boa 5 OSL 5815 75.5... (9362 8132 86.8 
ne re 2 at se _ 661" -a5H57, 34152 ie ae 


(1) Based. on date supplied especially for this.. paper by” ‘the: three’ oe 2 
Boards of Intermediate and. pecondary Education in‘the Punjab... 


The coteetitace of passes -for nvivalts school candidates ‘was oak by 
-. 4 per cent ‘for boys and ie 1 per ‘cent for girls in 1969. This gap becaine 
= - wider. in. 1970 as the percentage of ‘passes in private. schools. was lower. by 
7 7.5 per cent for boys and’ 1. 3 per cent for girls. ‘The gap was wider for’ 
girls than. for boys. ; ase o ; . 
it is” difficult to evaluate the comparative ‘efficiency of Deeds and . 
public schools. On the one hand it appears, on the. basis. of passes, that 
the former are. less. efficient than ‘the latter, while on the other hand. it 
. ean be. noted that. the quality ‘of pupil. inputs into the private schools ta 
i: | generally zeeer as the government: schools are “usually the pupils’ first /- . si 
» ae choice, (1) ; ‘ es 
~*~ oO ieee comments: are banca on the observations, made, by *the Heads of * 
ERIC:<.. private schools during interviews, that- the better pupils usually elated to BF 


- Bo. to* government | sctiools rather: than ordinary private. schools.” . 


near, aor 
. . a i, 
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also be due to. higher pupt.1/teacher ratios and to a inves’ proportion of. 8 a. 
untrained teachers." 4 
. ., (f) Retention rates a): 
a The national échor retention rates in first-level ‘schools “(grades I-V) ° | 
were 51.5. per cent’ for. private, -49, 1 per cent: for government and 44, 4 per: - = 


‘ cent for local authori ty schools. ‘The higher cohort: ‘retention rate in. 


private first- “level schools could. _be _the result of the better pups/teasher 

ratio at this level ’ or might simply be due -to.a higher repetition. rate. - | 
In ‘private high schools the cohort retention rate was. lower than ee 

in government schools, but slightly better. than in local authority schools. _ 


as . 


ie The retention rate for the cohort starting in 1966 was 86.7 per. cent for ay . 
- government. 80. 5 per cent for private “ana 79 per cent for local avthority’ ° ee 
' schools, while an 1967 ‘these same rates were. 83.8, 76. 6 and 73.6 per. cent, : Fog 
respectively. ao - a re ee ee : 


ae 
a) 


Important conglusions from this. section can be summarized as 
(a) The private Sector was most waite at the high ‘school . level, . 
acebunting’ for more. than. two-fifths of the total schools and enrolments; a ae, 


(b) ‘The participation’ of the per yace sector at the middle - ‘and 


eo 


es ‘stages was rather small; - 2 - as = og 7 


’ 


Ae), ‘First- level education in the private Sector was growing ata _ 


- much faster rite, than the, middle and A high" schools, but they. too recorded ' 


substantial growth rates; ae : ie eo 
" (a) The number” of schools and enrolments for girls were. generally 


srowing faster ‘than those for boys” “in both the ‘private and public sectors; 


_ fe). There, was a. positive relationship* between the participation ” 


“rite, of. the private sector in-éducation and the teve>. of’ ‘development of the 


particular divisions; 2 no ne Le a ‘ a 2° 
a 


ad 


(f) 4 At. the first level, private schools had. “the batees’ ‘pupil/teacher. 


“ patio, while. in middle and ae schools the publse sector had the best ans 


rates, drop-outs, and failures 


4 


‘- 
ratio; \ ae : a ; aoa oo * 


(ge) The ‘atto of untrained ‘teachers: in all types of private schools 


"was higher than that in public schools; _ - = § 


Pa (oe The percentage of eximination passes for private: school 


; candidates was iis lower than that for pubrre achoalsis 


(1). Data taken Sse muletens Ahmad and Munawar-. Mirza, : ‘A ae ‘of: student rétention 


in schools’ in Supply system of educated manpower’: 
er arch, University « of the 


a Se, 


ae ae ~ 
oO 
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(4) The “retention rates of pupils. ‘a private first-level, ‘achools | 
were better than in public schools. — 


e 


” 


To conclude, th Spite ‘of -several shortcomings, the private sector has 
shown appreciable participation. tn: education and has grown substantially. 
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. specifically conduated: toro: study. a Pee eer a Oe es oe 
ool. ce igh ‘schools “mt aah O68 ot; ea ee ee 


- geparately in this section. ‘On. ihe ‘whole, 23: 4 per, gent of voys! ies 


take place until- -the, 1960s. a. ae 
; that the highest proportion (33.3 per ‘centy were opened during’ 1951-605. : . . " 


this ‘pattem, of dist#ibution with as 8: Las cent. in. n.1951- -~ and 3146 5 per, cent. 2 
in n 1961-70. 5 gee a : 


vt 
i, By ¥ * ; ; . 14 
* 4, ‘ : * . | 
e see . - é . “ Bi fg 5 : re ‘ ®.¢ 
» ate pea MOTIVATIONS = ei vb ate ae 
ie . : a" ; e ; oN cag : : 
i iad : or + 0. . —e . es 


ee intervals: “extent dubang - the. 39 wth ‘have. mt 
independence gear. te & me Wotye SOE Sa = eae 
The. motives for. tag ‘WitabLishment, of: t-private schools n iv 
‘examined, ‘The data’ “an tite chapter: vere colleated through, the — 


_ The data in. this. section ‘are bade! on responses: from n etghty-etent, 
Bays! ‘n wenty-four girls’ nigh schools in’ “the Pinieb, ones of. ‘thé 


schools and 20. 9, per cent of girls" second-level. schools sresponded to dur: cae | 
Questionnaires. As “the ‘non-respondent!’ schools might, ‘on average; have had : 
"different characteristics from the . ‘respondents! 4 it is appropriate to. - : - i 
consider the findings as legitimately. valid only, for the. ‘schools’ surveyed: Mead 


“ . (a) Date of establishment ~ .” . aon" Hes a id 
: “The data: “show that only. a sri icabae of the _respontient: private | ae 3 
» Schools. in the Punjab‘ were: in, existence ‘before 19473, | most. of ‘them were. opened.” 
after, independence, as-Table 12 2 shows. a te ' = 3 


- The. highest percentages of each type of ‘school were opened ering ee 
_~years’ 1951-60. (tre. than one third of the schools in. each: category). ; 


instance, 38.5. per’ “cent of, boys’ rural’ ‘and 35, 2- per cenit. of: boys': cara as ; 
schools were started then, while: the previous -decade (1981-50) had. ee 
contributed, 22. 5 par cent of the. total. ‘The 190s saw the’ second -biggest o 
" increase in urban schools, mhile for rural schools. this. increase. did not 


a . 2 ‘ me a . ai reo — e 


When looking’ into the distribution: of. girls! ‘schools, 


een {enn 


t + rT oxidant uf 


followed wy” 29. 1 per cent during 1961-76. Urban girls' “schools reflected re * 


BE 


ne > ae =F, 6 : go ape ORE 
oan . sat ee ag os ilo. : 
‘ vv - BA Ales 1 ohise 
gS a as 7 8 : ve 
Te ty ape : : Pepe cake Eons of a 


ig ~~ ‘ato ae es a ee ee ee ea “Tt fs ne ge < 
- Locgtion a Ma z) “pit. age 1 0 es a ‘wr 10: rn Tater 


y 


mara Fura " 8g a . " 59 ne 38. 5 ‘ws ca ae 
ony Urban ss goa" Lg TA 98 KO. Be os a a ce 
ee. Sees kerk ane ee W- Rv we BYE : 


en eee cer Te a0 a ee ao ree ce ee 
ee Ube ZT 53. Dd 568 1.6 = y00° ar re 
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| ~ The majority of co-edueation schools st. 1. .per. a. wére also ‘pened 


- 39 - 


au 


& 


during 1951-60.° = /_ =. = a oy 


: : Si. 


o 


"seventy-nine boys' r twenty-two girls' and. seven ¢o-educational schools. 
The following choices were given in the. questionnaire: © 


Most of the oldest schools in the. ‘province were opened. ‘by Christian 


missionaries. The oldest missionary schgol in the’ sample was opened : in oo. 


1862,: while the oldest ‘Muslim. school was started in 1886. . . Bey 
(b) ‘Motives | oe ; a 2 sae “4 


° ‘The total number. of respondents for: this question. was 108 including 


(a). - There was no high school in or near the communi ty ‘and the: 
_schobl ‘was started :to fusfil” the educational needs: of: the chfldren; — 
(b)° ‘It was -felt that the other local schools were riot. giving ‘the - 

desirable type, of "education, Particularly with regard “to: ee 
 or*sect; , ‘ a ma? : , 
(c) It was felt ‘that the quaitey’ ‘of education provided by ‘other- = 


——- 


available schools was, not’ good enough; _ BBE Ng ee . Rae aa 


(a) ‘Tt was,felt. that the existing-sehools. in the cciemand ty dia. not | 
satisfy. the ‘number of candidates ‘and hence ‘this ‘school was ‘opened to. oe 


‘ 


accommodate the extra ‘pupils, | ; 
(e) Sponsors considered contibutions to education as. the | beat: ase’ — 


t ey MS 


‘of their charitable funds; He er a 
. ‘(f) Opening the school was. considered to be a way of. earning. a2 . 
" worthwhile. and legitimate income for ‘the proprietor/manager/headnaster/” 
teachers, at. the same <ipe fulfilling »the educational demands of thie ‘ 


a ey - 


“communi ty 5° - tae Oe Layee” 
(g) Trained teachers, who, “found it aifficult. to” practise their 
‘ideas’ ‘and techniques in. other .Schools, opened a: school of their’ ae 
(h) -.-The school was established as a memorial to: a’ famous’ sperson/ 


.teacher;.." - a o ie ee ar i 


“G) _ The commurii ty operied: the school privately when a request for a 


% 


government ‘school was turned down; “ate . - 
A Any other reasons (please spect ty) —~ =) 2 
Out of 108° respondents, eighty-eight gave: a single motive for the. 
establishment . of their School. : Relevant data are given in Table 3. 
: : aa 8 ee ey 


od : , . . all 7 : 
™ © ‘ re = + 


7 was. cited in only. 4 _per.. cent of the: rural boys' schools. 
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: Table 13. Distribution of schools.in the Punjab according to the motives - 

oe for their establishment. : - | ae ae & “3 aS 

- = . _ ~ : ‘ — : ; = : — = = — : -_ | 
Location- “a ~ b .¢ qd se f &n,i J+ Total ~~ - 


eee wimg |’) ,s $CHOOLS 


a 8 ee 4 
_ Co-ed. Rural 100.0 _- _- _- _-? _- ee 


The’ majority: of" tiie respéndents. eaia that there na been no high - 
.school in. their. community, and. their private school was” started” to” ‘ful fit— 5 
the educational needs of their’ children.” This was ‘the. basis for the = 
, égtablishment ‘of 7. 7.per cent of the boys’ schools accounting for 89 per 


. cent of the rural and. 28.5 ‘per cent. of: ‘the urban. schools, . The same motive “ 


was cited for: the, ‘opening of half of the ‘girls’ schools. The pattern . 


of distribution, with 66. 7 per cent rural and 46.1; per cent- urban, wast 


similar - to’ that for boys' schools. _Eighty- per. cent of: the co-éducational 
“schools were ‘also started “to fulfil the educational needs of the community. 
. The sécorid : most prevalent motive for starting private schools was . 
“that other Schools were not profliding ‘an,, education in. ‘accordatice with the’ : 
7 rel'igion of a particular communi ty. , This was ‘the basic motive for the 
establishment ‘of 26, 2 per. cent of the urban boys? schools; LT. 9 per cent 
of ‘the total boys’ schools; “30. 8 | per cent - of ‘the urban girls": schools; - 
and 25 per cent’ ‘of ‘the .urban co-educational schéols, This motive, however, 


: ‘Very few. schools were opened ‘because ofa lack, of confidence in the © 
: quality. of education provided by. the’ other schools}. This accounted for’ 
- only 9. 5 per cent of urban peys: schools, ane 4 per cent of rural: boys' A 
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=e _ schools. This reason. was given ,however,. for 33. 3 per cent of rural g‘ rls! 


~. schools,. but ‘this was only. 6. 3 per cent of the total number of schools: ces 


\ 


ieee 


. of (urban 


eo following ‘responses were received: ie 


we 


Sie 


~The fourth important impetus behind the. establishment of private 
schools was to fulfil the. needs. of children who .were not being admitted to 
Nother: ‘schools in the communi ty. Phis—was- the: basic. motive for starting: 16. a 
pe cent of the boys’ schools (19 per cent urban and 12. per, cent. rural). 

‘ Another ’ ‘reason given was that sponsors considered cotitributions to 
pas, as che best ‘use ‘of their charitable funds. A. small percentage - 
chools, i.e. 7. 3 per cent of boys' and 15.4 per cent of girls' 

schools wer started in ‘this way. The proportion. of ‘these schools in the 
_ total of priva e bigiaeae was Ha per cent. and 12.5 per. gent ,respectively., oe 


#, 


barning « a@ wo Kthwhile and degttinaje snconé, while: fulfilling the ._ 


7 7 per. seent: of the urb: giris' schools. ‘ 


_ Space was provided n the questionnaire for any other’ reasons. - These 
“"(L) * The school was: started with ¢ a view to establishing an ‘educational 


a institution of a modern and: rogressive type, fit. to’ pioneer, in its 
a Own humble and modest way, the colossal task of the Islamization 


- 


“and Pakistanization of. the: ‘educational system. 
(44). ‘The school was started to. give. education through the medium of ' 

at English because of the great. demand for ‘such. a: school from the. members : 
of. staff. of the Foreign Affairs Ministry, other civil: “servants, and - . 


r 
officers of the foreign, diplomatic missions. They felt it was | a ee 
“necdssary for’ their children to be taught in English, because of their’ 
frequent pos tings abroad; i 4 7 : oe. & “4 


a (44t) The founder of the ‘school established an orphanage and, in 
-order to give a. proper education’ to” the orphans, went on: to establish 
@ high school. . a e oe. 4 : : 
Twenty” respondenta:; gave “several -motives for ‘the establishment of 
the schools. Some of the more interesting ones” are ‘given below poe * 4 _ 
= 3 (1). “One urban boys' school was started ‘because ‘Muslim ‘candidates “> 
were refused admission to- two -other schools run by, Hindus. There 
4 were. no. other high. schools in the community. . Requests were made to. 
the government to, open another schogl but,. upon: refusal, _the school # a 
was: started under. the spohsorship, of charitable. funds. ” 


e 


“a1 One. urban boys! s school. was started | because the other schools in. 
the communi ty were not aocestine ‘All ,the. candidates. A new ‘school LO 
"was sponsored ‘by charitable funds. ar 
; (414) One rural boys’ school was gpened in an evacuated building 
"i : after the partition of India... =e purpose was to bring that property 
. into profitable use. 7 8 ‘ . , 


“(av): One rural boys! school was” ‘started with the motive: of ful f1111Rg . 


* the educational needs of the children of the community, ‘combined “with. 
‘the desire of the teachers to practise their ideas and techniques, . 
‘which they had found difficult in other schools. © * 


- because theré were io high schools in ‘the area and. the everment 
did not open one at the request of the oommun thy. 


ey One rural boys’ “school and one girls’ urban schdol were: ‘opened 7 


. (vt) One school was opened because of dissatisfaction with the ee 


a ae quality of education provided by the existing schools. The © 

os . Divisional Inspector also. recommended that the communi ty open: a ‘ 

‘ New school to’ remove congestion, ar a 

“(vit ) One urban girls’. school was started Because there .was, no “high 
school in the ‘communi ty and the government “turned, ‘down a request for . 


— Me ON one. «. A private: school was established. ‘and named’ after a famous. ; 


‘person. 


the ‘guaiaty of ; edueation provided by other schools was: not good 
, ‘enough arid charitable funds were available’ for educational - . 
' purposes. ° s 
(1x), One. urban girls' school. was established because the other 
aehoole. in the Yommini ty were very ‘expensive and the poor and middie ' 
class people could not afford them. Another objective--was to 
produce good Muslim citizens’ who had respect for their elders ae 
Beg their. homeland’ and who would become. ‘good wives and’ mothers. 
_ (x) - ; One rural girls’ school was ‘started. with the motive of.” 

producing ‘people with. eves’ appreciation and - desire for the uplift | 


of their: communi ty and, homeland, and = besides there: was no other 


F - 
‘ ’ 


high school ‘in the conimuni'ty. 
(x1) ‘One motive for starting-an urban. co-educational School was: 
that there was: ‘ne ‘high’ school in. the. conimani ty, and a second mereve : 


~ 


Son was to > give the children a naytonal and moral education. 
he 
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(c) Initiative and financing — . = 7 7 2 ~ 
Tie’ ques tions about leadership and financing of! the schools were asked — 
‘ya _ separately but™ in most cases, .1. e. seventy-five out. of ninety respondents to 
” the question, the finances were provided by the. same person or group of | 
people who provided the; initiative’ ‘for establishing the school. . Table: 14, 
presents. the distribution of these. seventy-five schools. a : nee e 
2 «2 In 39 per cent of the boys': schools, leadership and finances both .. 
came from ‘the ,ordinary people. But the actual distribution was, ‘higher for . 
rural achools. (43. 5 per cent) than: urban ‘schools (35. 6 per cent). " 
: Religious missions opened "IT. 6 j per cent of. the boys’ schools, while 
" businessmen. and public-spirited. people -Acgounted for 9. 8 per cent each, Some. 
schools’ - leadership. and ‘finances ‘ ‘were provided by religious sects and others 
by retired. teachers (4 per cent tn, each category ). Educational: timovators: 
private ehterprise and politically ‘influential people also established jsome 
: schools ( 2 per cent of the total ' for ach ° category). In. urban, areas, . 
religious twissions, and businessmen came second and third in order of 
‘importance while, in rural areas,: .these same positions were occupied by 
7 public-spirited people and religious missions... = 7 
More ‘than half of the girls' _8chools ‘were started by ordinary people. 
= (52.9 per, cenit); religious missions. started 35.3 per’ cent; businessmen. os 
were active only in. urban areas with 15, 4 per ‘cent of. urban girls’: ‘schools... 
ae a » Leadership and finances for- ‘the start of: co~educational Schools 
were provided by religious missions in more than. half of the cases (57.1 1! 
per cent). ; ' Ordinary people ). educational innovators and” others also ceenet - 


co=educational schools. ae _ re a a : te. hia t 


a 


: In some private schools, iv e. fifteen out of ninety schools. Te lying 
a ‘to’ this question, initiative and. finances came from ‘two! different parties. 


Some interesting cases are presented below: nas toe i ge . ~ 
(4) The leadership for one urban boys! _ school came from a- ‘retired ae 
_ teacher while the _finances. were provided by. the - community. nh ge 7 
a ; * (14) For one urban boys' .8chool, ‘the: lesdership came sik the communi ty, : 
a . but the. finances were provided by a group. of businessmen. | ce ae oe 


Seg, % (444) In the case of another urban ‘boys! schoo}. the bet een was . _ a 
taken by the people and _the’. ‘finances: came from a. religious. mission. - es 
(1v) One rural school was started under the leadership of a public- .. 
spirited Person (a policeman)" and was ‘financed throligh 1 the ‘collection 
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of ‘funds from: the rural: communi ty by this same man, aided ‘by: his 


pergonal popularity. 
‘(v) Another. rural. school ’ was wiavied on the initiative of a 


‘religious sect and finances were provided by the sectarian | communi ty. 


eS 


3 


Foreign aid was also received. ~ 
‘In “the opening of some. schools various people | worked | together to" 
bag the Jeasraite and peepee Scme’ of ‘the oases” are: oo ‘below: to 


“ay Tin t the case of" pne urban boys’ monool, a religious sect, a ‘eligtoue 
mission. and the community: all came: together. to provide | the ‘initiative and 
finances. (11) In-one urban school, the “initiative and finances came ‘from 
the ordinary people working with educational inhovators. (411) There was. 
_,-one girls' urban school which was started. under the. joint: leadership. of a. 
_” busineseman ‘and a religious : ‘sect, but the finances were only Sams acted ide 
_ the latter. i Ss Beteet P “ae i 


¢ ZA ; woo a ‘ ay 


2. : First-level schools. a _ er a a a 
a , Private efforts to promote education at the first leyel are not meas” 
oe: "th the whole province: there were only 396 private first-level ‘schools. There _ 
; were no private first-level’ schools: in five of the nineteen districts. of 
the provirice;: The questionnaires were mailed to all. of the schools, but - . 
. . _ only seventy (17. 4 per cent) were: returned. * Some schools did not. answer 


wes “all the questions. 7 hy 4 - a ’ 2 
From the returns it omer ged that almost. all of. the ‘Schools officially 7 


‘waned: as giris' ‘schools were not catering exclusively for’ girls. "Only two. 
schools turned out to be exclusively girls’ ‘schools; they have not been - 
included in the statistical analysis. - ee uo 


st of the’ ee 


; The’ data show that, as in the’ case of high schools; 
_ schools were ee the nineteen-fifties and. sixtié or 15) — 
- Table -15.. Percentage’ of-private firet-leyel schools. established in ae 
ies . - various periods oe, ee. ee ae ae - 
“Up vo. 1920 a 1gp1-40 Tow 47 1948-50 1951-60. saci Total 
7 ne . je . ae » -"  gchools 
14,3 a 8.6 AL. 866 3543 .. 22.8 35° 


es a es ee Oe 
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No vee ohe- third of: the ‘boys’ schools and co-educational, “schools were 


ie established during. the decade 1951-60 and - about one quarter during 1961-70. 
Nd): Motives. aa o ge * ot aa, 


‘ Out of the total respondents, only fifty-two schools. gave: Just: 0 one 

a motive for their establishment. The most common reason’ “Wae—the heed ‘for. 
“a school’ becauss, there were no others in the. communi ty to. fulfil the _ 
educational needs of the children (Table 1 6). ‘The ratio. of boys! and cox 7 
educational school.s started for this reason was 036 5 per cent and 48, 2 : a 


Be, 


» Per cent respectivaly. : 

‘The second highest percentage was | for schools which were establistiea 
to- provide’ the correct religious educa tion. This. accounted for 26 per. cent 
of the boys! ‘and. 18; 9 per ‘cent of the ‘co-educational Schone: 


s 


Table 16. Motives for starting private 5 fipatclgvel schools: ee - 
| a "Motives oe Total 
. Pe. See. Ry & f,6,n,i © J: schools. 


. : . . ‘ 7 . . 
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"1. See. page 39 for an explanation of the motives: ~ tay ee 


The ‘third most dmpértant: “reason (was that: the quality ‘of education ° fe 
~~ in the other schools, was not: good enough," which accounted for 8 per. cent vg 
or the’ ‘poys' _ and 18, 5 per cent. of co-educational. schools, One- “fifth of . - as 
‘the boys' ' schools and about one-tenth ‘of. the co-educational . schools.was , wes 
started because the: other schools in the communi ty were not. admitting all. . 
“the. ‘candidates. “Only. 8 per cent of the Pore schools were opened by ‘ ; =. 
. charitable sponsors. g “ , 
2 Of the two girls! schpdls, one was established | Ey APWA, (A2L. ee 
: ‘Pakistan Women! s: Association, a social welfare agency) in an area ‘where _ 
se there hdd been no first- -level school before. The. somgunity was poor and . 


AQ ee. oe 2. : 


r«) ‘ e 
ENC: 


. could not start a school of its: own: nor could the. children be’ sents ‘te 
“private schools because they: generally charged higher fe s° ‘than. government 
schools: So the APWA scheme provided free educatiion. to Ane children of . 

" that community: | | 

‘There were some | “school's thden were established 1 tre than one © 

. objective. A few cases’ are presented below: oe S 

(4). 2 ‘Two boys' schools were started because “the- othe schools were 

“not providing. tie desirable: type. of religious ‘educatio * “and: ‘the 


.School ‘came to ae epensored ne charitable funds. 


‘ 


” for charitable funds, but these. people + were aio aware 

.Were no- other. first- level schools in ‘that neighbourhood. oe, 
en In ‘oné community the existing first-level schools: ere not 
vadmitting “all the’ candidates. The school’ was. eventually opened: by 

@ person who. considered ita way of ‘earning a worthwhile and _- 


- Legitimate income 5 at the same time fulfilling ‘the educational: heeds 


0 


of the. community. mee ar by 


. Pa sf 


(ty): ‘One..co-educational school ‘dine ‘into. existence bécmise the other . 


schools. in the corim@hni ty, could not accept, all the. children, AD 
request for opening another ‘school was’ “placed before. the government, 
-, but this was' ‘refused. | A new: school was sventaally- sponsored PY s 
charitable ‘funds. us a set wt a , 
a v). “Two co-educational schools: were. established becaue the other - 


- 


os, “schoois: in the community” could not scent all the chiidren. - It was 7 
‘also felt that the standard’ of ‘education. was not. good" ‘enough — ‘that 


they were also unsuitable from.a religious. point of views / ys ee 


te? ‘Initiative and. financing .. 


- Communi t1es were. responsible: for. opening the largest. proportion of. 
‘first-level : schol: ‘— “about one-third of the total. - with. their largest 
effort going into boys" schools’. - Religious ‘sects and. missions. ‘comprised’ 

the ‘second most » active category. “Public-spirited people. arid retired. 
_teachers ‘algo provided money: and guidance for the establ{shment of first=. 


‘level schpols. ‘Other groups included bilsinessmen, politically influential 
“people. educational innovators and. eet yate enterprise. ote of 
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_ Religious sects and missions . 
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specially ‘conducted for tlie, Present eal 


_ . l;. ‘High schools . 
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It. SOURCES OF INCOME AND COSTS PER PPT. 


De 


. “The findings piesehied in this, chapter are also based on. the survey . 


- (a)” Fees eo a i a = wet 


iN a 


‘The data show that, in boys’ and: co-educational senools, fees were the - 


alee source, of income (see Table 18). SA : 


* Since they ore so important, it will be" “useful to describe brietiy  e 


the fee regulations.: - According to Article 118 of the Punjab Edugation ’ 


.— those levied- in the corresponding ‘classes. ‘of “governinent schools, except a 


Gode, ‘no “private-aided school shall levy higher or. lower. -rates of, fee hari 


e.- - oa ar) 


“with the © special. sanction of: the Department. : - ee. ct po BES 


“ The monthly - ‘rates of fee in: - government “schools; eiven: in ‘Articles 


113 and 1140 of the Code, are as follows: first-level grades I-V, free; 


a grade VI, boys Rs. 2. 00, girls Rs.1. 003" grades VII-VIII, boys Rs.3.00, - 


girls. Rs.1. 505 grades IX-X, boys Rs.4, 00, girls -Rs;2:00. - as ee 
.. The fee rates for girls: are. half of. the. rates for boys. This ave 


an: incentive for the education of girls. In addition to the, “tuition. fees . 


high-level class. 


-may “exempt. 15 per cent of its pupils from “the payment of tuition fees. 


mentioned above, . the schools are’ also authorized to. charge. a. one rupee 


admission fee’ from each pupil when he. ‘is first admitted to” a } midaie-ievel eT - 


' There’ 1s. a ‘set of rules governing: ‘xemptions. “On ‘average, a “school: 


4 


The Proportion of: income’ “from fees was very ‘high. in: 192] (70: 6. per _ 


‘eent); "| this ratio ‘increased -further. in 1951 to 72. 8 per: cent; since 1931 ; 
” there. has been a “Gradual decrease in the percentage Of income ‘from fees buts 


A 


even. in 1971, it still accounted for ‘more’ than half oF 


. 


‘ aa ‘vie cae 
(b)- Other “income ‘ 


In boys! schools, the + ‘second ‘Largest source of income has been, , 


“government. grants. This source whas varied slightly; but never by.. very much. 
The highest: ‘proportion of government grants ‘in the total income. was 19. 5. 
per ‘cent “in 1951. "It decreased to ECs 2 per ‘cent in 1951 but: has ‘increased 
since and in 1971 it became 19.1 per cent of “the fotal.s cn ee, 
ze “Income througti donations increased constantly. In 1951 only: 1. 65 per ' ~ 
cent of .the total income was through donations, but in. 1941 the percentage a . 
had increased. eightfold and in 1m it beceime ike 2 sail cent of tite total. = = ae 
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Income from *rust -property had a very low’ percentage, always lower ‘than ; a 


-l-per cent in each reference year: % 


t 


‘The cage of donatioris has to ‘be consideréd: very y caredully: ‘The | 


, 


1 


ee a provision, enabling a private school - ‘to. change ‘the rate of fee with the | 


- ‘special’ sanction of: the government. ‘Since private ‘schools had been in. 
. Gifficult ” financial ‘circumstances for Several years, they applied for a 
' change in the tuition fee rate. The government is not usually sympathetic 
to: such: applications and as a general. policy has not allowed more than ' 


"25 per cent above: the. approved Pate as an. additional -fee. The schools 


ie found. that ‘this allowance did not meet their needs. —A' method.was ¢ discovered 


known as the “subscription', i. e. & rate charged. on a regular basis ‘in. 
addition to the monthly tuition fee. " The rates of subscription differ ‘from 


— school to ‘school and the subscription, is ‘sometimes’ entered ‘on the accourlts 


tweet 


a 
n 


@ . lower on average than ‘that: in: boys! ‘schools, - a. : oe ee 


4 


as a donation. shy «2 ae a a 7 
In short, 'subscription' ‘ts the techni que employed. by - the private 
school managements to supplement tuitidn’ fee charges. Ohe of ‘the conditions 
for a school: “ta Become, eligible’ for a government grartt-in-aid,; according to. - 
Article 62 of the Code’, is ‘that’ the. iricome from subscriptions, endowments 
and -other. sources (excluding fées) suffices. to ensure that the management 


0 


can. contribute at least 10 per cent. L off-the x net expenditure: from. their own 


funds after. the: ‘School is: aided’. ‘Donations’ from: the. public at jarge- have he 


"been ldécredaing during recent years. “The. schools, therefore, in ‘the 

absence of ‘philanthropic and ‘charitable contributions, fulfil, the above- 
enti cned requirement partially or fully by jevying: 'subseription' rates * 

on” pupils. at ee ae Od He Pt a 

in: girls’ ‘schools, as ‘in boys! schools, fees “were generally the ‘largest 

source of income. The’ income: from ‘fees had the highest, percentage: in. 1942" 

(44, 2 per cent), It decreased to al. me per cent in "1951 but started. 

increasing again ; and. in 19721 made: up. 32.5 per cent. of the. total. Income. __ 

‘from. miscellaneous sources; accounted for. quite a large proportion in all 

of the reference y years. In 1941 it. was 35. 2 per. cent of. the total and 

{nereased to 34-5 per cent: in 1961. but decreased again to 28. 4 per cent in. 
197i. ‘The percentage ‘of the government- grant in the total ‘Lricome of girls' 
schools was higher than. for boys' schools; No. government grant for girls' ic 
schools was reported: in 1941, but in later years it was almost one-quarter of . 


the total. The ratio of the. oo through donations ‘in girls' schools was 


va” 


first ‘paragraph under fee rules of Article 118 in the Education Code ‘containa’s ‘ 


> 


ae 


“:The statistics about co“educattonal | schools. were available-oniy. t for. be. 
aes 1961 ‘and 1971. In these schools fees: were the ‘major source’ of, income, hee, ’ 
: 53.2 .per cent in 1961 and’ 6. 2 ber ‘cent. in ‘1971. ‘The percentage of -: . e 
-, "income - ‘through. ‘governnient grants: was the lowest out of the: three types of 7 7 
> a : --schools. ° The: percentage of donations decreased in’ ee (13. >- per. sent), 


compared WIth 1960-7.4 per cent). ee ; 


“py ~(c) Government grants-in-aid _ yo, We. are 
It. hag been seen ‘that government paki form, a signtticatt part of the 
income of privately-managed schools. Since. grants-in-aid are provided by ' 


the gove government as an ingentive, a brief dgsertption: of the ) system is: in 


f : oo: 


‘order. ; a al ‘ : 5 7 a ; 
The. grant-in-aid wits ‘have been laid down : nthe Punjab Equeation, - 
- Code: a basic law ‘covering education in the "Province énacted in the 19205 
and. still valid ‘to@ay with only minor changes. Grants are given for oe _ . 
maintenance and equipment. 7 os an 

Maintenance grants are given are schools. which are. officially 

Oa recognized. Recognition: ‘4s given: to_high schools by a. Board of Inter-: = : a 

‘mediate and Secondary Education; to. middle ‘sotiools by a-Regiohal Directorate; 

f .and to first-level schools by a Divisional Inspectorate: of. Education. ‘The 
7 bases. of. revognition’ are stipulated criteria régarding ‘the. standards. of” 
physical and academic facilities and the observance: of ‘related: rules. 

_ ¢. “All ‘Pecognized schools are eligible for maintenance grants but: “the” 
amount of grant, all other things being equal, “will depend upon | the fattug” ann 
given to the schodl by . the Inspector. on & three-point scale (excellent, oer _ ; 
satisfactory, or fairly satisfactory) with the full grant a only to. the’ 

first category. , oe 

, “The following, ‘kinds ‘of maintenance grants wie. any or. allot which. 


may be earned in the same school: a ® eS. 
; (a) Block gran ant: based on. the average enrolment ‘in ‘the last’ three a ee 


rs 


_ years, at the rate of (1) Rs.3.00.per pupil in grades I and II; 
(41) Rs.5.00 in other first-level ‘&rades; (441) Rs. 16. 00 in middle 
schools; and (iv) Rs.24. 00. in high schools. . 


(b) Staff gran : usually at the rate of one-third of the actual 
salary. of each qualified teacher. ; : og Oe. te 


(c) Other staff and contingency grant: for such. items as rent, minor. 
repairs and replacement” of equi pment, ete, 


v 


ERIC} eVects eee, 6S. ae Hae 


(a) Provident fund. gra At: to be tiatched by: the managing body at 
.° the ‘rate of 3 per cent of staff salaries. a 
(e) Special purpose grant: such. as 5 cost-of-living ailonarie or. 
eecasional pay revision relief. * 6 


_ Maintenance grants earned by permanently recognized schools have no upper 


- ceiling according to the set formala but fluctuate within. the limits ‘of - 


_where funds are, available after fulfilling the requirements of ‘the 


funds. available from the provinelal reveniés:—Orants from the provincial 


government are, however, apetriputed ee the various districts according 
to their financial ability. : : 
pO Registered schools are also eligible for. itahte inetd but only 


aiken 2 ar 


recognized schools, and even then the -maxinum ig only Rs. 6, 000, - 
Grants are Also available to privately-managed gchools on. the. basis 


i of matching funds for the congtruetion. and expansion’ of: buildings, ‘purchase 


category is. given in T Table 19." a: “ ey 


of new equi prient and library books, - furniture, “etcy-Peference 18 again. . 
given to recognized schools, subject to the availability of funds fromthe 
Brovinetel devélopment budget. oO ba any 4 a 


Besides . these’ grants from the provineial government, recognized * 


- Papets level schools are also eligible for maintenance: grants from-local ” 
". governments. It larrads ‘be noted that’ recognized first-level-schools are nat 
- allowed to charge fees. - Local: governments also oie special grants to high i 


schools from time to. time. 


Grants to many ‘schools have beén reduced curing meter 71 on account, 


: of: ‘the, peagarety of government funds. ; ae ; a eS a 


s * 
¢ © 


(a) Sources.of donations -=*° “ Pay ge 3 
- It is evident from the data that donations have patency formed. & 


_ epnsiderable- source of “income. The’ distribution of donors among” various? : 


occupations and the proportion of the total. Ancome contributed by each : 


, Among the occupational. Cabenortes » landlords. ‘formed the’ largest 


7 group (37. 6 per cent) followed closely by businessmen (35. 3 per cent); while: 


industrialists | (31. 9 per cent) were the third larges group. _ Although 
industrialists. formed a. rélatively | small proportion of. the dcises, a 
were responsible for the largest amount of dgnations, 36.9. per cent’ of ‘any 
single category. This clearly implies | that industrialists were’ donating 


bigger. amounts it an the others .> Landlords, the largest: group, were the third 
highest cop nee ere with 20. 7 per cant of the: total amount. ae 


. - 2 a 
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Occupation =. |. Boys Ging Goneduomton a ae 
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NS While landlords made substantial donations to the. boys' schools, 


: ‘their cohtributions to the girls" schools’ were: very small, i.@., only 


about 2 per cent of the total. -On- the. other hand pindustrialists | ‘made _ 
substantial; Gontributions to both boys' and girls' echools, with. the . 
_dargest proportion, going to girls' schools. 


(e)° Recurrent<tosts. -per_pupit 


Recurrent costs: per pupil. were calculated for the, years “1961, 1966 


and 1971. Only: those school's. which were established before 196) and were _ 
able to provide ‘complete information about their expenditure and, enrolments 


ay . 


were tabulated. an ; A Te 
Table 20 - ‘Shows ~ that cos vt per pupil in private: high schools has been « 
increasing. It was Rs. 58.9 “in 161 and Rs. 65. 9 in 1966, while ‘in 1971 it had. 


increased tic Rs. 87. 4, a —7 a eee 
Table 20. outa pep pape in privete hi schools ~ cee ee | 


1971 1966 “ ett Bi: 7 7 5 : ; _ 


Urban Rural ‘Total . Urban Rural. Total- “Urben Rural Total 


pee ences 


Cae 


Girls 53.6 61.9 55.3.5 47.0 61.9 49.8 — “39:3. 49.8 * 


Co-ed, 202.2 ° 68.6 128.9-° 174.5 T.-L 94.3 147.3 54.2 


In boys’ Schoois cost per pupil | theboased from Bs. 62. 4 in 1961 to. 


Rs. 68.8 in SEE: and Rs.93.9 in.1971, In: boys! urban, schools the cost’ was 


B.3 


q . ve - : . ee eae Ne $ . & 
ee hee ee = 
. . : ; ° 


“Total 92.2 7h. 87.4 65.5 °° 7h 6.5 9” 56.2 67.1 


58.9, 


lower than in rural schools. in 1961. and 1966, but in 1971 the situation was 


‘the reverse. The reason is that, in urban. schools, cost per pupil rose 


_ much higher in 1971 (Rs. 101.5) as ‘compared with 1961 (RS. 59.0): In rural - 
a schools, per pupil cost was Rs,74.1 in’196i,° increased to Ks. fe: 9 in ‘1966 
and. then decreased slightly to Rs. . 7 in 1971. 


The cost per pupil in girls' sehesis increased from Rs.41.2' in 1961 


a Teg 


nol; 


+ oF 


pert 


2 
. 2 - a a Sg gets ae a 
to Rs. 49, Byin’ 1966 and: to Rs. 55. 3-in 1971. Coats “increased in both rural 
and urban private girls': schools.» In urban schools it waa'Rs. 39.3: and 
Rs. 53: 6 in 1961 ‘and 1971, respectively. ‘In’ rural ‘schools the cost increased 
from Re.49.8 in 1061 to Rs.61. 9 in 1971. . Rural girls’ schools’ costs were _ 
: hele than’ urban schools in-all the reference years: but girls! prea 
generally,were lower than boys' schools, , st 
The cost per pupil dn co-educational schools was the highest of all, 
| being Rs. 73.3 in’ 1961, Rs.94.3 in 1966 and Re.128,9 in 1971. Urban schools : ae 
| _ had “higher costs than rural schools. én 3 
The reason for the increase in costs per pupil in urban’ boys! 
"Schools and the slight. decrease. in. rural. schools between. 1966 and 1971, ‘could 
be that the urban ‘schools reached their ‘cruising speed first and their - 
*- enrolment growth rate slowed down while théir maintenance ‘costs’ ‘continued ae ee 
_ to grow. In mural, boys' ‘schools* generally there is an undér-wtilization : 
of their capacity ‘and. facilities, so their- ‘enrolment can continue, to grow 
within the same capaai ty ‘and’ ‘with the same: number of teachers. Therefore. 


ry ’ (4s 


the cost per pupil declines in rural schools. te 
7 The cost per pupil in rural girls’ ‘schools: was higher 1 bepauise rural ’ 
parents dc mot look upon the: education of their daughters as favourably 7 
as urban parents: do, and their financial condition ‘is more difficult. So. 

the facilities in rural ‘girls’. ‘schools remain ungeieuntpibed and the cost Hg 


a os “per pupil | ts higher. , Me . : : 
_ > It will be interesting. to note ‘the range. of these costs. According, . 7 
ed ‘ to ‘1971 data, the lowest unit cost was Rs. 26.4 and the highest Rs.334.1 per 
- ie “annum. The distribution was as follows ag = =, BP ey pe 
Fae a : Pies Range -_ | Percentage of schools 
_ Below Rs:507 ia ee 2 . (20.3 - ; . 
-_ - Rs.50 to 99 _ 3 Se 5h, ‘a ; 
foe ae 4 ., Rs-100.to 149 | : ai, ee “iB: 5. 2 7 = 
oS ; __ Rs.150 to 199 - 4.7 ae : 
He . ° Rs. 200 and. above . ba . +e a os 


‘The. modal range of* costs. per pupil was Rs. 50 - 99», but about one-fifth of the SS 
wok ‘Schools pent less than Rs.50° Bee ‘pupil while. 15. 5 per cent spent between Rs, 100 - 
ee (149, ‘A little less than five per cent of the: schools spent “hore” than Rs. 200: per 

annum, ; This wide di ergence is indicative of the ‘range of quality : in private. 

school ‘facilities. 
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“gable 22. eet er pupil in private first-level schools of .the 


- with boys’ schools. . Doe 


a . Md y, 


° : . ‘ 


Bi a8 First-level schools . <i 
‘There are two, types of firetclevel schools, 1.@. recognized and 
. registered. ‘The recognized schools are. not allowed. to charge any. fees but 


: are given maintenance ‘grants ‘by the local and provincial - governments. - ‘The - 


. balance of the budget is made up. by subscriptions from the parents and | 


- charitable donations. - ‘The number of recognized eehoors is. ‘very small: and 


“they are usually operated by religious groups. 


ee 


“rc 


4 The second category of private “first-level schools are not osdeehtend’ 
‘as common schools put areusualiy registered - -as Buropean-type. ‘schools, which 
* entitles them to charge fees by. offering. English as one of the subjécts . 

of study. ° Registration aise entitles them. to hire untrained teachers. = 


fh 


(at low salaries). “Their only source ‘of. income is fees. r , 


(£) Cost _per pupil Ye 
Cost per pupil was calculated for hives years, 4. sented: 1966 and’ 


“1971.: There was a continuous increase cover the. period as shown. a2 Table ot. 


4 


“Cost per pupil- 


Type of school’ » Ae : J. 1966» 1961 


Boys 2 9. 0: | 32.2 7.3 | ~ alk 


Co-education 0 40.6 f° BHAT _ 26.5 
otal 59 P80 : a 


i : \ 


‘The “increase was from Rs.25. rt ‘in 1961 te Rs.30. 3 in 1 1966 and to 


‘Rs. 35.9.in 1971, so the total increase over the ten-year period was Rs. 10. 8. oe 
The “increase in co-educational schools was more rapid when. compared _ Sy 


-. 


(g) Costs per ‘pupil in’ the eabite sector 

Disaggregated data for the individual provinces . were not available, 
but the following national data can be: taken as oe representative of pais 
situation in the Punjab: ar = i" 


@) Data. taken. from Charles.s. _Benson, Finance of. eduoation: training and ; 
related service in ‘the. ‘eitiitG aeotor, Karachi, Planning Commission, -. Ged - 
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‘Firat-level. . 46.2 62.7 _% 52.9 ; ; - ws . 
Second-Level 1079 7 _ “135.2 * 136.3. : a i 
an Lo, - 


. “. “mese data show: that the cost per pupil in, public first and second= 
so levai. schools ‘was much higher ‘than -in the private sector. 
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a "In this chapter, and ‘in the appendix, eleven cases are, presented of os a 
oS at ‘ferent. educational” ‘establishients in’ the private eestor, in order to 
. gain some insights into their worleing arid ‘financing. attempt was made 
: to. ‘select insti tutions representative: of distinot types.\: Anjuman-1-Himayat- 
i-Islam; Lahoré and Anjuman-1 -Islamia, Multan,’ are two 03 ganizations Which 
‘ ‘started | their TE activities in the wake of* the famous Aligarh 


movement. (1) @ former cage mors ‘attention has been ven to: ‘the 7 a 
overall educational efforts of the organization, while,in. the latter,” . - . . \ 
school 'F' Was selected for'detailed ‘stu Yu. Both of these organs zations ; ° 
are dealt with in this chapter together th the ‘school 'P',| which is the 
story of a single indtvidual's ‘enterprise in the field of ed cation. The 
eight. other case: studies | are ‘given in th - ppendix. os ‘ : . 
- 7 2s. 7 Anjuman- ~i-Himayat-1-Islam, Lahore pes ie 
eS the Anjuman-1 -Himayat-1-Islam, Lahore, | a irul tiipurpo pose ws pets 
3 ts registered asa social service ‘agency ‘and is one of the the oldest of its type ae 7 
_ in. ‘the Punjab. It was founded in 1884 by. some Muslim leaders in Lahore, the 
| : capital of. ‘the Panjab, in «the wake of: and only seven years after the start of a - 
= the Aligarh Movement founded by’ Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. es 4g - * 
a Although the Muslims formed a majority in ‘the Punjab, they were : : 
- economically backyard. This ‘applied to education as well. _ The. founders =” 
of the Anjuman. were-disturbed at ithe inroads being made on. ‘the Muslim culture: | - 
- and- religion by the Christian. Missionaries and ‘by the A Arya S ama} who had . 7 
‘become: very active. in .the late nineteenth century. The Muslim leaders ee 
oe ihoeeht that the only. way to defend their: culture was to organize. a .s = 
\yithim: ‘the Muslim community, t ; a | ; 
y. - : The provision of educational. facilities has ‘been the. most important’ 


activity of the\Anjuman. It operates orphanages and has also been 2 publishing 


s * 


/ 


wm! 


; religious and in tructional material for almost a, ahs 


_ (1) ‘The word "guna wild be.used quite “Frequently in the case ‘stuittes. - 
- 7 ‘ Anjuman" stands’ for a voluntary. association registered with—the govern- 
ment. for the: Rurposes of social work of any type. Many Anjumans are 
multipurpose, while a large “number have confined their work to 
education. - . Ne | N- = 
ga es eae 
BE saat, Vad § ot as eee, & 


. Lahore Municipal Committee and, consequently,” the Anjuman’ 8 first-level 
~ schools were gradually handed over. a : 


‘+ guntor model schools ‘in. the oLty with a total enrolment of. 1,963. ae 


' the Education Code. . — {ee : y 


oro E> 8 59% 


+ 2 - 


‘The , Anjuinan started its educati ral activities. in 1884, the year of its 


formal ‘foundation, by. opening two first-level schools for girls. The number 


of these schools rose to five in the following year and to, fifteen by 1900 
but, by’ law, free first-level education became the responsibility of the’ 


‘The. Anjuman’ S venture into second-level anit ‘college. education ‘is one 
of the most remarkable in the sub-continent s. “Its first high school was. 


“pened in 1889. This was certainly a humble ‘start, ‘put the Anjuman today is 


operating a' large number of educational Anstitutionsi-eight high schools, 


Aneluding two for: girls;; two colleges-for men with a total-enrolment of <4 
about 5,000 in 1970; one women' 8 college with an enrolment of about 3,200; . 


a law college with an enrolment of about 1,400; a medical college (of the '. 


‘ Andigenous ‘system of medicine) with an enrolment of about “140; and a 


commercial college opened in 1970). 
, The total enrolment in boys! “schools was 7,356. “The two girls! high 
schools enrolled -616 and’ 1,146 stugents Fespectively in 1971. 
In addition to the high schools, the An jumasi is, also operating two 


~ (a) ‘The Management of the Anjunfan 


“The Anjuman. is a big orgariization with: several levels of authority: 
and ‘control ' ‘buc the supreme body is. the General Council. The: ‘specialized r 
functions of the Anjuman are, however, controlled. by several. standing ue 


_ committees. * The affairs. of the mens' and womens! colleges. are managed by, 


two separate committees. “Similarly, ‘there, isa Schools' Committee which ae 
manages the affairs of. the boys’ schools and a Fepale Education Commi ttee for 
the: girls’ schools. These committees, although responsible to the. General i 
Council, are in fact autonomous: in all administrative and-financial matters. 
Each committee proposes. its” own budget which is checked by the Anjuman' s 
Finance Committee and approved by the General Council. Tre committee 
responsible for.the management of the schools ‘has. delegated some of its a 
powers to ‘the. héadnasters/headmistresses of nae aotoel te as ebeotss in 


65 
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ay o. eles a 

(b) ‘Finance | os Pos 

Like the many social services it: perforns, the un has various 
sources ‘of. income. Apart: from its. proper :y and assets, which are currently _ 
valued at more than thirty million rupees , it: has éizeable amounts | ‘of reserve 
- funds in the form of bank deposits and securities. a 

‘The revenues of, the Anjuman include income from its business enterprises, 
ron general purpose grants and doriations, fron educational institutions and 


_ other miscellaneous sources, ° such. as rent from properties, Bpevers philanthropy, _ 


eet mea, 
He tare 


7 etc. Table 22 gives ‘a breakdown of the Anjuman’ s’income. - ee 7 
a re ar ras! 1 : . . 
‘Table: 22.” Income of the An froii_various.sources for selected ears 
. (thousands of: rupees ) , - . es 7 
wigounce of Income moat 1 Ieount * fabant e rs 
* ie —_ 
. : Pa ee a -“ ‘a — . a iS - 
“. ". :o5'Business ve. a 2. 8 — 
enterprises 227.2; 12.56 > 634.7 20.36 . 879,218.71 © 
‘| General purpose os , te ee : alt, a & _ 
grant'and donations 254.7 14.08 479.3 15.37 554.6. 11.81 : 
. Educational — 2 of ee = _ L- = 
cingtitutions 1200.9 66.40 1 831.3, 58.73 2 987.2, 6.59 
“Miscellaheous 125.8. 6.96 172.7 5.54 (276.9 -5.89° °" 
Total’ "1,808.6 100.09 3118.0 100.00 4 697.9 100.00 | 
oe q . . 7 . 
: ‘It can be seen from the table that the income from educational’ 
““‘ingtitutions accounted for more than half of the te ga There have been. 
variations in the proportion of income derived from various sources over a, 
- the years, Income fron all sources has ‘been increasing with the passage” or 
‘time. oe . “ : 9 
Soe me Table. 23 saad data on the share ‘of education in the Anjuman! 8 
~ expenditure, HBG ° - 


‘<) 
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Bes 61 = ‘ . ' fi ere | go tee 
Table 23, ‘The share of dducation in thie total expehdt tive of the Anjuman 
. for | Selected years {thousands of rupees) ' 
SS ie? 
joie Taount- ‘Amount oe = 
° “"Edueation ~1 666.67 845 ees 82.2, 3 805.41 78.2 2 
Others =. 305.94" “15.5 603.01 117.8 1061.29 ar; A) 2 4 
os 2 re Le 25 ae ie 
, . 9  ® . : _ 7 a oe : 
ee Total, >  1-972.61 100.00 3 393.34 100.00 4-866. 70: poate ee, 
a “ aa : an 
Although edutation accounted, for less. ‘than two-thirds: of the Anjuman’ 8 
“income, : it was responsible. for more than three-quants rs of ‘the total expendi ture. 
_# In'i971, Rs. 672. 810. was spent on high shel edudation for boys and _ 
Rs. 176, 710. for girls, amounting “to a total: of Ra. 8h 15203 ” i dia ad ~ 
“ " pupil was Rs.92. 85. ; ; - 
The statement. of income and ee on pers “schools is presented 


3, 


in Table ou. 


' Table 24 


yo 1961 -1966 . 1971 


A. “Total income. a 211.9 850.8 S572 0 
; Percentage increase in: ‘income ee 
from base year ; on — -18.4 cc 6, 
.. ; : . a, ° : a no 
B. Total expenditure | | > 418.0. + 546.3 | 672.8 | 
Percentage increase in expenditure sre ; ; 
.from base year ~ te 307. 61.0 
(+ °C. ° Potal deficit” ca a ,206,1 295.5 315.6 
. Percentage inérease in deficit _ - _ 
‘from base year. - - os ee N34, 53.1 


= j ‘ 
~ . ' © J t eo. 


. “The data show that ‘both: income | and’ expenditure on: achools s were growing? : 
‘Bxpéndi ture’ was about: tyige. the’ income from the schodls. The deficit began’ to" 
decrease to some extent in: 1971 as income had-{noreased: by 68; é per “cent: over oe 

1961," while “expendi ture had: increased ‘by only - 61% 0 pér gent. The Anjunan was ree 

- thus trying to increase its income and reduce: ft expendi ture to overcome the: : 

| near-crisis sftuation -which had developed in the middte- of the: sixties. te ee a 

a The. huge dericit in the educational budget” is balanced by. contributions — 
from members and ‘donations, by philanthropists. eee yale , : - 
‘The income from. the Anjuman! s boys '-hteh schools fron various: maouncee: is ' 

aS - given in- Table- 2 for the" "selected years. om ee, oo ae sf 


Table 25. 


a. m : 4 “a ” . : eee ade: 4" : tag oe 
_ te (ogee mu ees le ae tee 8 ENS of : er are oe 


SE detiqeccus, . 


Fees Govt. Grant x es “Total” 


“ig wont % Trount al foes _ a # sacs eh, 


| ‘lel nate 0 wo. "9.7 206.1 a 3° a8. 0,100.00... * 
S. 1966 220. 5(1). 38.5. 40.3 7.4. 2955+ 542 “5M6.3 10:09 . 


ais “eh, 1(2)' “40. 3. 86.1 12.8. ag 46.9 ' 672. 8 — 100.00 oe 


7 * "aa 


(1) Includes Rs. 500 as income from miscellaneous sources. ae 7 be 
. (2): Includes, Rs. 550 as income from nisgellaneouféources. er 


o' 7 
. 
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é | According to these data about two-fifths ‘of the. schools’ incomé- for 
-their recurrent expenditure was met from fees; about one-tenth from govern= 
ment grants: arid. about haif, from the Anjuman! S own resources (such as donations 
from philanthropists and profit: ‘from itg business enterprises).. = : 

wat may be mentioned here. that the Anjuman does charge some. pupils . 
a " subseription in addition to- ‘their fees, but the rate is much ‘lower (less iy og : 
than one rupee ) than in ‘most other private schools. 2 a | o ~% ; 

(c) Problems " _ aa . 
- The Anjuman is at “present facing a serious problem in financing its 7 oe 

‘educational programmes. The cost of education has. gone up while income has a 

not risen accordingly. A government revision cf teachers’ salaries may put “| 


further strain on the existing resources. The salaries have not been revised, #2 


‘as yet “pit” ‘a strong, demand : ‘4s in the offing, Recording. to “the president 
‘of: the. ~Anjuman, ‘private. philanthropic. contributions. are also. decreasing. 
a - The Anjuman. oan Teet” ‘the’ crisis only by putting up - fees,’ but it. bs 
7 telitatent, to “go. ‘against almost a century of: tradition and commitment to 
provide the poor with less expensive. education. 
"In ‘spite: of the. financial crisis, the Anjuman is not Planning, 


i js to. close: down any of its schools. 


i. oe % (a) ‘The quality of. education, - - Dag Se ; oe 4 


The results of the Anjuman's schools’ in the eatriculation examination: 


Ta 


= sper late 3 been "70-80 per. cent passes, which is.above the average. » 
“ae ies _‘The- achools are modestly: furnished | and rather ‘crowded. THe pupil) dar 
; ‘ratio: was. about NTs 1 ‘in 1970," while. in 1965 the ra: ‘ sad. been only Al: 21. 
Almost ‘all the ‘teachers sn professional traintig\’ 


- ere ees 


ae This: ‘general, ‘deser ption:of the “Anjuman s’ educational, activities is now. 


followed byt a case-study of one’ of its nigh saa. 
el - . 3 


As mentioned’ earlipi ry. the Anjuman. wiuctsa its educational activities . 

: in the ‘1880s: by- opening | ‘number of ‘first-level schools. for girls which ‘were ~ 
iene ‘later. handed . over ‘to. the Lahore: Municipal Committee: ‘The. Anjuman, however, 
om another girls’ first- -level school. which . was upgraded to. a middle school , 
“in 1925 ahd to a high school in 1995. | This was the only Anjuman girls’. 

Boe high 8 hool for a long time until another. school was. established in 1960 in 
ee ear its institutions for destitute. females.’ ae oe 

on oo In 1951 ‘the: enrolment’ in ‘the fifst school was 654, which gradually. 
"increased to “ay 146 by 197. "The. pressure. on admissions is ‘high. in, the. sixth 


"grade. The. -reagon for Pressure. is not, so much the quality of the ‘educational a 


facilities, ‘but’ more the location ‘of: the s¢hool in a; derisely-populated area, 
‘The maximum has been’ fixed at: aixiy-tive: pupils per Geass but in grade VI 
the number sometimes exceeds” this. limit: “For. instance. 4n 1971 each/¢lass ee 
B sss grade VI had about seventy. pupils... In grades VII and wri the average size: 7 E 
‘ _ of a. class was about - ‘fifty-five ana in grade X-it: was - just above forty. This 
_means ‘that the school could. take. tn’ more pupils in each class above grade VI. 
~The quality. of. :education in the school is generally. good; the matricu- 
- lation-examination rebults’ are’ casually around..60 per. cent, well above ‘the’ 
oe average. ‘Occas ional scholarships are. -also won by” the pupils. The average ae 


‘pupil/ teacher ratio ‘in ‘thé-scn0ol » was. around ho: 21 and all. ‘teachers are - re 
es a 
ualified., ae 
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“(ay Finance 


The school is ‘financed ‘by the Anjuna,” = ‘The- direct sources of ‘income’ for’ es 


the. chee include. fees and government ‘grants and deficits, are met by the. 

a aaa The breakdown of the school's income from var ous sources’ ‘for. the. 
years is given in Table 26. an = ae cre a 8s 

. a | >. - . - . : 


— 26. Breakdown of income for the An juman girls hig school,’ selected 7 


years (rupees) - 


“Fees — An fimar, : “S Total 


- Amount %.. Amount _$ Amount | % Amount J 


1961 15 650°. 3€.5 © 13 650 14.6 | .63 980. aes 9B 260 ~ "100.0 = 
aa g ee ae ee ay . a 
1966:. 17 000 15.1 20 000._—:17.8 cy Mo 67.1 lz ho - 100.0 
1971, 20 000 14.4 | 38 400 o 27.6 80 is B.0 139:300" : 100.0 


A s ecial fea: care of. this. girls School. is ‘that it i's -aidea regularly 


. not only by the provincial governnes but also: by by the” shore Municipal . 
, Serporacion.’ As is clear from Tabke 26, feés in this school were - a Leasér. 


source of income than the governmeht’ ‘grant in Both 1966 and 1971, - while: in 
all. eases. of. _boys! schools dealt with ‘in this 12 chapter: e@ government grant-. 
” in-aid was dess ‘than: the fees. It should be pr pointed ut again that. the . 


government-approved- fee rates for girls are: about hail “those for boys. 
.In addi tion _to the’ ‘regular. tuition. fee, -the se ool charges: a sinall _ 
aise tan: from the pred is. SS , Srade- Vi-and_Rs. 0.38. 
_for grades VIT-X. | * eo Big, pee ee F : | o 
_ The Anjuman: Ancur: | ts: ts heaviest. deficit in tht school. 
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“ Anjuman-1- Islamia; tas Sther: men, a . Muslim official in. the British governnent . 


oo -and a ‘nawab of Multan, both: eave" ative support t to the. 8c = Many” other sc 
ne __wealthy and: influential. local ‘families. made. contribution ae initial 
: : establishment. of the school Like. other ‘hationali schools started during the 
| British colonial period, this -sclivol. was no exception: in experiericing early 
. "financial difficulties. In fact “the : school was in such financial straits at one 
time before: Andependence that ‘the | Anjuman-i- Islamia decided to downgrade it 
‘tea middle school by discontinuing grades Ix and X.: - But then a young man, 
“A. ihember. of an important local. family, assumed, the initiative and by paying 
meticulous altention, to, all _ Aspects "oft the school brought stabjli ty to: ‘the 


cv a finances. os : 4 oar : 
| ‘The school" 's performance was 80 good at the time of ividepehdence ae” 

e the government transferred the evacuated buildings of both a middle and @. 2. 
high school to the Anjufian on the recommendation of the Inspector. of Schools . 
in’ the Mui tan division. Two more high schools were opened in these premises. 

‘The Anjuman is, at present, running “three colleges, three high schools for 
ba, boys, one high school for girls, one ordinary first- level. school for ‘boys 


and one pre- -first-level school. No fees are charged in the first- level: school 


6 


which means that all the finance’; are met from the Anjuman' 8 own ae 


except for a gratit- in-aid from the Munictpal Committee. ~.” a 
: “The enrolment. in the first: -level school ts, 552. Tne. combined .ghrolment 
° in’ the three boys' high schools at the "beginning: of the soneol ¥ ear 1971/72 
“was about zm ,000, a “2 eS. * a BAS ie 
“thé enrolment of “high school ““F" from lgal (the year from which nee te oe 
regular data’ are available) has steadily grown as shown in Table 27. . 9 4 « 

: . | - - 2 . | ae 
a4 Table 27. ‘Growth of enro lment in high school,'F' a ee a ee 
‘a ge." 1931, “1941 1951 1961-1971 

: = ‘a . iia 
“phroleente. ©, 5 515° 593. 753. ~«—«8B ee ae 
Percentage — ; “3 et 7 ° rs . 
Increase from  —~----—-——— , ne ad og. kee 
base year 6S 2 A 5120-4" 179.9- Oy ee 


ERIC at, ee TB a es! 
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we The enrelment in oni: VI ‘ts wack’ larger than. that of any “other. ‘Tevel * 
while the” number: in grade X. is: the. lowest. . The average size of: a class 


in all grades is. above ‘fifty pupils, except grade Xx where it) is ‘only: 


thirty-six. ° The highest average enrolment, seventy-three in, one class, ' was. : oS 

; in grade WITT > a2. Hy ‘ a e Ge Bae ee pace - 
(8) Management aa 
a _This- is’ one of the” schools managed by a body called the ‘Anjunasi- 1. 2 


- Islamia. Multan, duly registered asa social welfare agency with “the 
government. The Anjuman has an. Executive - ‘Committee of, fourteen members, which 
2 exercises ‘all administrative and financial Powers on education, - ‘The’ ‘Executive 
Committee shas a manager’ who has been delegated. all the necessary powers. ‘The 
Committee’ is “responsible for the. appointment of “heagmasters and teachers but. 
the. manager s: recommendations usually carry the" heaviest yeight. 7 

. The budget of. every’ school is. Reena separately but: has té be: ‘approved ar 


° 
s ° 


oe by the’ Executive Commi ttee. i“ = . Bee, eae ea 


‘The headmasters: yf the schools fave. been “delegated administrative and 

- financial powers in accordance with the Education Code... 

wo, The Executive Committee’ s members belong to the most-socially tnftuenthe—— 
cand politically powerful fanilies™ “tn the Multan district, - This gives the 
- Anjuman Spectal : privileges: to collect: donations: and ‘special 
‘dts. educational institutions. In fact, the Anjuman | has. beer engaged! in Big 


\ 


“ 9 


ag expansion programmes: ‘in recent - -years. Se Oe. eras e Re gy 

Bab (0) Factlities. a as ee ' Yat 4 aa er Te eG 
i ae ‘The school ' has. the usual:/put id ing facilities which, as in Most’ private a 
SAS . -sehools," are inadequate.” The majority of classes Are held ins part of. some : 
; old boarding-schooi ‘dormitories which were: converted into” classrooms: ‘after: © 


: the original buildings were given: to the. Anjuman in 1952," Another part, of 
the ‘buildings is, used ‘by the’ pre-first- level s¢hool. “However, the Bchool. , 

‘has. outgrown the dormitory buildings: and several new rooms have been added. . 7 : ee ‘ 

The. building expansion has been financed by équal“tontributions from the .- ee ote as 

; government and the Anjuman. . The: classrooms are’ very” “crowded ; especially _ ae a 

. |. Mhose for grades VI, VII and IX. as ee ef oe se “ah aed 

a) Socio-economic status of: the | uU ils 
. - The pupils studying. at, this school come from _the poor families of the. 
inner city... “AL considerable number also éome from ‘the surrounding ‘rural areas, 


a 


foe 


Ceres ~., 
eo $ P a ey . oa : 


eae Hen Osta ‘Lo avoid ‘the. compulsory middle-school. public 


"examination, ‘The. Muslims, es a majority in the district, are generally 
pooner than, the other communities. The Islamia’ schibol was. ‘meant: particularly. 
for the ‘ childrentof: poor Muslims ;. 80. that “whereas many private establishments 
" charge fees. higher than those: approved by the government, this school has the 
are distinction’ of charging: puplis at. half the approved rate.. 
, _(e) fami ssion. policies 7 oy i ee ; ; 
Pc Admission is given to. almost, very: ‘child who applies for ft all 
~ Velasses except grade xX; The. declared policy of the school 1s not’ to. refuse: 
_ education. to’ anyone, but: this- ‘also ‘serves to ‘enhance ‘the income of the 
Sia, “; schools by admitting more’ ahd: tiore. pupils without increasing the facilities. . 
"Although the! , School Te facing keen competition from other ‘schools in. the’. a 


of the hatter schools? | 
(Y. ‘Public examination results. - 
ae * co . The results of othe school in public examinations are ‘isually very good, 
eo “For instance,” for the. last few years, about 90 per cent of: all candidates 
~ taking the matriculation examination passed,. many. of them at the top mUanderd:, 
In 1970 three of, the. sthool's pupils _won ‘merit scholarsiitp. ( -) @ ee 


o 


i (gs) Finance Pe mn ty P tog - 
, Although the ‘Anjuman runs ‘several educational. institutions, separate 
os budgets’ are maintained. Each institution is expected to realize: sufficient” 
income for its recurrent expendiiure.- | ‘Therefore, the main sources of income . 
from the pupils. | The proportions of these Teen in. the School! s income: 
are presented in. Table 28. oe 
: The figures show that. more: than half’ of the income’ e cane’ from fees | 
and about. a quarter from government sources in the form-of grants-in-aid. 
‘Pupils* ~gubscriptions ‘also accounted ‘for about a quarter. -The exact — (8 
; "proportions, however, varied from- year to | year, In Particular, . the shinee. of 
dng government grant. and the pupils’ subscription (at ‘the rate of. a half-rupee.. 
‘per child): has been’ ssteadily- increasing. since 1961. This ts due ‘to the fact , 
that ‘thie ‘school! 8 expenditures. have’ increased as a ‘result ‘of a teachers! pay 
revision. in the early ‘sixties ‘but the fees have not been revised pocer pene: 


Recurrent expendi ture. a”, v 1970, 4 was about. ‘Rs. 59 per capita, 


Po 


9 - . bog 2 ; ‘ - : 7 7 a i, a Ft | | = | | . ee 
ENC - re a Ce *. os ek at 


vicinity its: enrolment is still ae ae as “Its ; considgred, t to. be one : = 


‘for operating expenditures. are. fees, government grants- -in-aid «and subscriptions 


. : : . : 5 
: 3 . . y : isicaes = - . ¥ - . 
ey Caer i , d es I ee 
: ee <— ie , : : i 
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oe 

| “Table 28. Sources of income in high: sciol ‘Fr’ (rupees) . . OS : 

Fees___- _Subscriptions Govt. Grant _. Total rn ae 

Year ~ Amount’ % Amount % Amount | % Amount ~ an : « 
I aot : , . 
1991 5 7602 52 .3 622° 2: 3 286 23. _ 14510 100.0. te 
1941 . 8 571 50 : 4-105 -247 4554 | 26 17. 230 - 100.0 
1951-10 BOK 495 316 2h. 6 000 27S BAO. _ 100.0 | 
1956 26776 73 . 2889 8 eT BO~I9. 36 a 100.0 ae = 
1961. 29050 70-6 148 14 7 200 16 , 42398 “deQ.0e 


1966 29 824 63° =7 OA - 15 . 10° 750° 22 | 47. 595 100 ON" 
“1971 29 887-5112 Bl 2a 5 650 | 87 58. 368s. 2,100.0 oe 
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(nh) Development expenditures’ 


From 1961 to 1970" the school spent Rs. 174, 000 on the ‘expansion of — 


Pere 


Ga buildings and library facilities, with’ government grants. | amounting to 50 


7 per cent of the total. - The rest was: contributed through various” collections, 


particularly from the members;of . the Anjuman, la Local philanthropists. 


(4) Other sources of finance : tapes Gs” . -_ 


> The Anjuman-1-Islamia does’ not have any permanent source of income. 
Donations are usually. used - for. special educational development projects, 
Sometimes the school' Ss recurrent budget deficits are. met afrom the AnJjuman' s 
heserve fund, “which otherwise yields ‘substantikl interest. 

(§) Grant for the first-level school’ nr a 1 - ') : 

_ The provision of first-levei education within “the” munictpal area. | oO 
-1s. the résponsibili ty of the City. Corporation, ‘but since the Anjuman 1s, running 
_a first- level’ school without charging: fees, the City Corporation has recently 
been giving a. maintenance grant ‘of Rs.7,000: annually,’ and Rs.5, 000' annually 
before that. 0 2 a . 

(k) bondra! motivation Se a . 

. According to the headmaster, people who had charitable funds ‘available 
ia made contributions to the-sthool~ But. private financial support. for the school 
“was no’ longer increasing because ‘both the provincjai. and. local governments , 


? 


| were | opening vival ‘schools in the vicinity. we ee Soc mt ‘: Oa, 
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k.. os School 'P' 
a ; School ay ‘in Multan is. one- of the many aenseta that were established 
AF ter independence and have prospered exceptionally well. The founder of the 
ees school Mr. X, is an enterprising. man with immense ‘arive and initiative. 

Before. 1947 he operated a. successful eoaching centre in. a ‘town: in East. 

Punjab. (1) After the partition of India, Mr. X sae up his own business 

but also continued coaching students: privately ona limited basis. During | 

; these early years of. Pakistan, he also became an active worker ina pro-. - ee. 


gressive religious political party. .y 3 ; 
" Independence, refilgeeg, dovernnent policies and the new era of , _ eT 
prosperity _ushered in by {industry and improved agriculture brought _ greater . oo 
awarehess ‘among the: people of the need for more and better quality education. - 
Enrolments began ‘to exhaust the. existing choo! -facilities. Economic se 
development after independence also brought with: ‘it increased employment = 
opportunities for educated people and the possession of a matriculation ne wey a 
diploma’ was a ‘guarantee ‘for a Job. Parents became. anxiéus_to. get their. = 
children: through public: examinations and they were. br to pay-extra, be 
‘money for private. coaching. , ; eee - 
‘Mr. X. started a private ‘day coaching centre in 1954 tor: grades 
VI. + X. “The pupiis were charged much higher. fees than. those. in government oe eo. 
or. other recognized private sche*is in the city. He hired able teachers, ; ke 
paid them higher Salariescthan iney would” get in other picid and Pequtred ef 


e 


No say 


them. to teach longer. hours than, ‘usual. 

It must ‘be mentioned. here tha’ Mr. X. combined his entrépreneirship 
with a keen understanding of: the trend of public opinion: There was | 
considerable feeling in those years that the ordinary schools provided a 
colonial. type of secular education while religious education was grossly a 
. neglected. Mr. X's. ‘school provided religious education ‘in addition to, 

‘the. so-called general ‘curricula. This was an additional attractiondYor : seus 
‘parents. .. Moreover, Mr. X was an innovator and :he ‘wanted: to experiment , : eo 
with different ciriniia o based on the ideology of Pakistan’. . 

The schodl- was started ina. rented building which had just: been . 
completed as an annexe to a hotel. Grade VI started with an enrolnient _ a 
of thirty students. The school became a fully-fledged high BsHeod. ‘in 1959. ra , oe 


%, 


; @)- 7 coaching centre is an evening schoo’ where . ane pupils from a. vegies 

= school/college, or c&éndidates _ Preparing ‘privately for a public examination, go. -. 
|: for instruction Specifically geared to’ the passing of that examination. these 2 
@ -; centres usually: charge. substantial | fees and may be run ina single room for two": 
ERIC or. three: hours_per da Some . of them. guarantee, su scene in \ the: examination, | or 
a half of: “the. toal: ‘feet: TE ae: acthe ec andidate.. “ 


oe - 7 ae Dw 70 -. . 7 Pie R3 + + ae 
aes is still Operating in the same building which. has now been acquired. by the 
school on a long lease. vIn. ‘spite of the comparatively: heavy charges for 
eduta tion: in this school , enrolments grew from 407 in ca to ere in 1970. 
(a) “Efficieney- and quality =§ - oe 
oS If the school charged higner’. fees, it also showed betier eeaulte: Ite 


- provided quality education with’ the emphasis on character building, ‘Results. 


Q 7 
ERIC: 


be school are well- equipped. ‘dar Fs 


in the matriculation examination have been’ excellent; between OT. and 100 . 


‘per cent of candidates pass, with more than 60 per cent obtaining the highest. 


standard and from 20 to 40 per “cent of pupils winning scholarships. - Ino 

pecint yeave; there havé always been some, pupils from the school who have. 

abtained distinctions, for getting the very highest. marks, either among ea i 

the locat schools or in the whole’ examination, and they have also..won “8 

National Talent Scholarships. , , re 7 ; . 
(b) Facilities.  - -- : : ae: 

The school is noused; as mentioned petone;. in a rented building with 
all the limitations of rooms buflt for a different purpose. But the - ® 


Management has effected the necessary modifYcations. ; The laboratories of | - 


So 


The school offers general education curricula recognized by the’ Boer 


- of Intermediate and Secondary Education. Unlike Some: other quality private — 


_ high schools, ‘this school does not offer any vocational Subjects. ~  . = 
It must be’ mentioned that the classrooms can ‘accommodate only about 
fifty pupils ‘comfortably, ce the principal thought that sixty was aoc 


"Seealterae ‘number. . Nevertheless, the classes, especiatly in the, lower Bracdess 


were crowded even ~~ the principal's standards ‘(see Table 22). 


Table. 29. Number of pupils per class. in hig school rue | Bo eg ote 


. se Bo % . he : : igs 


~~ . 


Year VIA: VIB VIC - VIIA “yrrB waite VIIIA VITIB: ‘IXA xB ‘XA xB: 


t ~ 


1g 66 6h. ODOT 8 66 5h 56. as 
“1971. 79° 7 8 66 58 ~-57.° 67 78 5h 69 64. 4y 
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(c) ‘Management — ee e. 3 os es oa 
= High school "pt, another new ‘high school ae a pre- first level school 
are ‘all aoe “by. the Association for. ational PAUeeN On at Multan. According , 
a 


ol "and an Executive Council, = 
urider: The | .powers and oom : 
neral supervision of the: ie 


a lee wane * 


Se ee as . 
ny ate Dies 716. 
Tee eg, Mg, ae ges 


(3a . a 


. 


of the . educational institutions, legislation and electing members to. ‘the 
“Executive. Couneil. The. Executive Council is responsible- for the over-all aw 
administration of the school. In sactual practice, however, all administrative 


oo arid’ financial -powers have been delegated. to Mr who is the edué&tional s ae 
a Principal/manager of’ the association. eee 4 = - ; ne . 
(da) Finance * : se = i 


. The school has been operating), on intone derived from three major gOS 4 

- sources, namely, fees, pupils’ subscriptions and government grants.The | 
rate of subscription is very. high in this. school, ranging from Rs. 8 to 7 

Rs, 17 per ‘month for the various ‘grades, ich is well above the ceiling | as ry 

‘allowed by. the government. Some sr are ‘charged subscriptions 


at reduced rates. Subscriptions were. the largest source of income .as° shown, 


S ee 


in Table 30. oe ~ oF ; ae ne: 
. Table 30. Sources of income in high school. 'P' (rupees) a - a 
: Govt. Grant Tuition fee . Subscriptions *: . Total . - — 
. . i : 3 ; 2 % ter . : : 7 x iy _ a at 
Year | Amount % — Amount J a Ad “Amount a gad, ae 
7. 1956, = 13-937 22 48 595 | 78 62° 832 (100.0 
196k. 6 000-14? +13301 30k 87h 56 ky 175. 100.0 a 
1966 7 620 “15: 12 669> 2" 4 838 Sa: ‘(52/127 -100,0- 
‘S97r. «13 450.17) 22 B42” a3 982 55-- 79-778 100.0 e 2S. 


‘the. cable shows that the total séhool income varied over: the. 


selected: years. Variation is also oticed ‘in the income from the various _ fe 
sources. The proportion.of government grants shows -a steady increase. It . 
‘may be noted ‘that fa) the proportien-of—the government grant was. always’ : > a, 
- less than ore= ‘fifth; (b) the. Proportion of income from fees was - “about | 2. he ace 


On quarter; and Ae): the income, from subscriptions accounted for about 
three- fifths of the: total: Thus , private’ effort accounted for. more. ‘than oo 
80 per cent of the -Lncome of the school for non-developmental expadiiuré’: - rie aS 

The school has no permanent source of income such as endowments ,- | : 


trusts or real estate, etc. ons. expenditure. every zene: tet equal» to income. - 


Oo i > ~ ‘a. —- ee 4. 


A minor’ source of incone. to the school may also. be mentioned. Some =. ? |. 
. phiJanthroptists give donetions specifically as stipends to the needy students . 

in: the ‘school. The: principal said that- donations were not “encouraged ‘from. the: oN 
general public for fear ‘of: interference in: the management of the ‘school, but a a - 

_ few hundred: rupees were donated as stipends to able and needy of pecans and... 
“ther®’ were ‘also- special donations for. ‘buildings, ete. . -_ ; 
a gy The success of the first school led the management. to. start another _ hs i 
ee .eduéa tional venture. and a second high school was set up at a different. eee 
° - This school is housed: ‘dn a. beautiful, vmodérn ‘Structure. The new we oo 
building was started in 1964, and is still in the process of being finished. 
There are two wings, one of which is being used for the ne School and. ‘the 


other ‘as’ an intermediate college. 


in 1971, an oo of aboiit. 135 per cent in three years.- > 

On the recurrent expendi ture side, ithe new school is financed on othe ht 

same pattern as the old one. The capital financing of. the school, shale 

deserves spectal mention. The management made a. big effort to obtain grants | : 
"and donations from various sources for the. capital and equipment costs of: the. 

new school, ‘as shown in! Table ;) ani. tg 


i Table 31. Sources of capital for the new high school i 


oe Source , 7 — ot ae Amount — Percentage 
Co ne rae eS a sin rupees — ’ 
ey oped &, omee te ; ety “eg 
: A. “Publ te: Total er 382 435 a, 80.3 - 
Government, (from appropriations a _ 
“for education) 197. 435 4 41.5 
satis aes Kultan # 30 000 . 6.3 > fo te 
--.0 |, ~ District Council, vultan| | 80000 - te 
‘Augaf Department: ee 150 000 . xls , a ee Se 
: -B.“Private: Total Se: ) ee 19.7 v8 
, (Donatiéns and contpibatsona: from ° : 
AG the members of the management ) at's 
r a : ~ ne 3 - . dey : st 7 . - ” i ” _ - 
pooh, - ‘Grand Total 9 oy 2. 7.3, 476-239. =. 100.0 


From the table it is clear that the main financial effort for this 
private schol was made by various: public agencies. The private sector 
contributed only about one-fifth of the total. It is interesting to. see 
- that the private donations orily came from: forty-one individuals and one - 

organization; twenty-five people: contributed amounts from Rs. 500 to Rs.5, 000. 


_ <n a arama eek ere eee 


o 


-The old high school ‘pt is under Sovinidarable. pressure for new adi ons, 

° 7 For. instance, in the year 1971,. ‘about 310° pupils were admitted, to grade Mies acta 

ce About 100 more pupils were seeking admissions at whe same’ time but had. to be a 

|Pehised for lack of facilities. ‘ 2 ie dot aries “es , 

“3 — > s ! On the other: hari slnypaie ‘pt is ‘operating below its full ee 
(a. the si Sehool 4s til. new and (b) it is 


There | are two. repeats 
situated. ina low x ean area. 
a" ‘(£) ‘ Donors' motivation faa 


9 


lt The donors are generally politically oriented and: influential: people and - 
” they make ‘donations to show to the public that. ‘they are interested in: ‘the. . ee 

. . education of their communi ty. Furthermore, they are: given special distinction : ; 
- - “Sha -honour in the school at various off ial functions, such as tfe Parents' — es 
-—Day;’ Aniual Prize Distribution, | ete, _—  & 7 we me 


 (g). ‘Teachers' salaries 


“2 ° 


The teachers are at present ‘drawing salaries on the old goverment~approved 
= " seale. . The school management would like, to give the new salary scales but find, 
it beyond its present means (in spite of the heavy charges | on the pupils). 


— ‘The principal has found an ingenious, way of satisfying. the ‘teachers, He, . 


ee private tutoring for them from whicn each teacher can ‘double his ; 
4 : salary every ‘month. _ so 2 2. ae os 
_ (hn) Plans. for expansion * 4 . ; 
- * (Although. the objectives™ of. the Aacooiation written into the eénstitation’ 
- are. very ambitious, including,’ eventually; ‘the estab (eiseans of a university, 
the founder Has said that he has no furthe? plans of expanding his educational 
activities. He felt.that he could not’ put any more effort into: the educational 
= enterprise than he’ was already.” He would rather concentrate on quality. - 
Me _Amproverent in the: existing insti vutions.. It may be remembered that he Was able © 
to got public funds for 80 per cent of. ‘the, total capital expendi ture on the new - 


school ; this, eed was achieved ‘at the expense of a great deal of effort. 7 


‘y. SUMMARY, DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS : 
- . " ; @e a : “. 


> a 


The 1e major objectives of tos pretent study. were (a) to ) Present 


re used 6 achieve these ‘objectives... “Hiatoric 1 


a | specially conducted survey... Different types of antaplishient * were studied 
and this yielded useful data régarding the va ious sections of the. Beuey: : 


2 . 1. _ Private education in the Punieb 
eee (a) Historical wuckgroun a 
on uri vided India ‘under | Muslim n rule. had a very well- -~developed edicational 
system which “WA s almost completely. in the private-sector and wiley a part 
ie institutions of the various communi ties... Under, the British 


~ 


of the religi 
a colonial ruje, first the missionaires ‘and then the government p Started——— 


See 


educational irisitutions with European-type curricula. The indigenous population, : 
belonging to all the various communities saw the ne avantages of 'modern' 
- education’ but: alsa wanted to preserve their 6 ultural values. Therefore, 

“they started what are generally known as "national! schools, whic , 
basically funded ‘through private financial support. A considerable num 
“the « existing. private - ‘schools in .the “Punjab were establisHed in this way. 

“However this study has shown that most of the- private schools in © ; 
the Punjab. were established after. independence when there was no- competitor 


from either the glonial government or other religious communities. The 
: emergence of the private sector after independence must, therefore,” Pe. 
2 explained as the consequence of various other factors. oo * st oe ee 
(b) ‘Size and growth | a, . . _ 
~fhe following major findings emerged from the data regarding the _ , oh 
mature, size and Brome: of ‘the private, ‘sector: (a) the Privaye ‘sector was ; 


. 5 2 7 = - 7 ae Py 
ae . . a 4 ‘ é . a 


ENG 2 eas. Seago 


She. ; : j eo 
very active ‘in education; ‘() the participation rate was very substantial " a 
_ at the- high- school level, while the first level, although small, ; - 
at ‘present, “was growing fast; (c): the enrolment rate for girls in the private 
— sector was generally-higher than that for boys; ‘and (a) the private. sector 
-enrolments were eronine a a much faster rate than the population in the . 
‘province. Pegs eS ‘yo ae nee - 
f In short, the physical, size and growth of the private education sector 


' in tne Bias resents a very encouragi icture. 


Participation and growth rates of the private neotor® in the various 


regions of the Pun jab were also studied separately. A positive relationship 
was found between the general development level of a region and the extent of. 
‘the private educational effort. The,reasShs for this relationship could, be 


several.,, : the better ‘financial | pacity of the people; . higher’ aspirations 


or the greater concern of “the gov: riiment ‘for the less-developed areas. — a 
ndings of, this study that the private 
sector is. trying to fill the gaps ‘in the “educational .landscape. For instance, 
‘first- level education inthe Punjab leaves much to be- desired both in -terms of 
quality .and q antity. The private sector is trying to .make ' up: the deficiency 

by showing the highest rate of growth at this level. Moreover, in the ‘private 


It. also appears from the. f 


sector ‘most of the first-level schools have better facilities and ‘equipment, 

better pupil/teacher ratios and better’ curricula. is 
The ratio of untrained teachers. in private first- level schools was 

higher* than that in the public schools. This is because, .in the public aeGton,. 

teacher ‘ainin s obligatory but this is not so for the private sector. On... 

the other hand it can be stated that private schools often ay teachers with 

higher academic qualifications. ” 

aa Antateresting point that needs to be ‘alscussed—ts -why-the- private: . 

sector' s participation at the first and middle levels is so modest ees oN 
. with thar at the high School level. ‘The following factors seem te. have _ — 

‘influenced this participation pattern: . : ae eS 

(a) Historical: Under British le, the native population sought. a 

aan oe modern. élitist education which ‘would su 


the. pupil for government - 7 


wT eee 


_ Service, and. hence laid “the emphasis on ‘igh & 


Ww 


901 and coll ge. & 
; ce eduontion. ifthe private sector. There was Havdiy any 7 
SS - + |. .edueational movement at the first- level; , 


— (b) Government policy: Muntedpal and county govertimentss were ohare a” 


(fy 


is : 


(b)- Government. policy: Municipal, and, county governnents .were: charged 


‘with the responsibility yor all education, but because of resouree.- 
limi tations, theip interest had to be confined to first: and mtdaip-levei ” 
education, leaving a gap at. ‘the high level-which ‘the. private. sector " 


4 “y 


eee a ere filled; = oo 4 a ‘es a : $ ~ warige Ee e. * ; ie. a 
- Ua): Economic: Most parents preférred to fond ‘inte anttaren to. the . 
~ ' free public first- level schools. Ordinary first- level schools in the 


. s . “private sector are -Agt allowed to charge fees, _ eg RE ag 


. The theory that the. Private ‘sector is trying to bitage gaps is, ‘also. ‘ fe ee 
supported. by the’ fact that they are making a ‘proportionately larger effort for™ ve fe 
female education since, in the Punjab, it 1s much a advanced thast- male: - ae oe 
education... s oe he ,  o . an 

It was very interesting, to. sée that’ the. “number, of institutions in tHe ” 
private sector generally increased: ‘proportionally at. a much higher rate than the | 


nupber’, of enrolments,,. which meant the ‘growth of small enterprises! rather than 


"big, business! re Our ease studies have: also _ Shown that: many mariagenents opened 
new schools when their existing institutions start. ‘getting overcrowded. In . 
“sugh, cases. a. redistribution of, the existing enrolments’ takes place. ’ 2 ory 


(e) Motivatie. ‘ ees a 8 
= Ss “The most prevalent motive for eeereine a private school was that | a 


—— * ot its, s children. The esions: most. , frequent niotive. was » “the: feeling xf. the 
. “people that. the existing ‘schools were ‘not: ‘providing iihie desirable. type or... 
. religious. education, “A. considerable umber’ of. schools were opened because the 
quality of education an the existing schools was. snot. éonsidered satisfactory, ° 
a ‘ while ‘others emerged. to accommodate thé overflow. from. existing schools. Some 7 
‘other motives ‘included: "investment in education as tke most useful ‘form of. ae 
charitys’ earning a legitimate and worthwhile income from educations, a 


ey menting with progressive educational ideas; etc. 


, ae _— (a) Starting a school. 3 fe A a on 
as The ‘usual mode of opening a high. school ° ‘was the formation of a voluntary. 


“ 


“association: by people who felt ‘that tHe community’ “heeded. a school and then re 
vie Tegistering with the government « ‘The association would. elect a managing body a: 
; who would usually start: the school. in 8 rented bitlding and employ the-nectssary, 

staff. Usually the ‘venture. proved to: ‘be. successful and within a few years. ‘the 
7, association would 1 acquire its own building. -. Fae ; 


© ; o° cone Ca ar 


f. a a er a 


o - 
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ficaxt from ordinary people, Christian missions and Muslim religious ee 
‘necks were responsibld for opening a large number of) schools. Other people 
‘who took the initiative included politically influential people, “pusiness-~- 
‘Jnen, retired teachers, educational innovators, public-spirited people,’ éte. 
(e) Sources of “finance. ° i 
The survey, as_ well as the. case Budi es', showed ‘that pupils! “fees 
“were by far the largest source of income ‘for private schools! ‘operational : 
expenditures. . The vaten of tuition fee are. the same “for ‘the public and 
private schools but another: major source was the donation which usually 
took the form ofobligatory subscriptions from the ‘parents. .The school 
‘fee rates were promulgated several decades ago and schools have found it 
inereasingly difficult to maintain: themselves. At the insistence of at 
the private schools, ‘the government allowed them to ‘charge subscriptions 
“25 per. cent.al above the tuition fge. Our case studies have shown that many 
schools charged: subscriptions at a-tnuch higher rate than the government rom... 
a Another source of income for: the private schools has been the gevernment._ 
grant-in-aid, which | was ‘given’ ona “priority ‘basis: to the recognized laa 


and to registered schools only if funds were available. 


pe 


es i ‘In. any case,- the government grants ‘were, on average, responsible for 


only ‘about one- fifth of the schools' income. A small proportion of income 


carie from charity.” , : oe ‘ba : 


~~) 


on: the capital side, most schools were ‘eligible for building, . 


equipment, and special grants trom the government on a mathhing furd basis. 


; ; The first-leve. schools were of two types: ordinary schools which 
did ‘not. charge fees and depended mainly on government grants and on f° 


donations; and ‘the European: type which depended exclusively on fees for be 
| 


7 all expemid! tures. : 4 er, oe 


‘The case. studies ‘show thai some schools . wer? able to obtain much 
“tener maintenance, grants than others ; similarly some schools could get 
more ‘donations., ‘The collection of funds from government and private donors 
" depends Upon. . the ingenuity . and me thods of ‘Spproach of the. payers 
Les aatane ae a ee. on ee a 
M(E) - Dénations a : ee ae 
: We had previously assumed that private schools would have, been Supported: 


‘Unrough’ private ‘benevolence, but our ‘findings. have ‘shown’ that it 1s: the. 


_ parents: who are ‘nainly ‘responsible, for the | financial support. Donations are 


_often made by: mene people as a result of speresesicn’cb special Oceasions 
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‘Various oriteria, external uS wr 


the quality of schools in the Prive. <-. 


4 criteria of quality can’ only .be ‘those oh 


. as internal’, were tied te evaluate = 


or. 


Of course, the ‘best 


Smee oe 


: -h. are rela éa to the attainment 


of specific e ucationali cbjectives, ‘including such f ctors as scholastic 


achievement, 


adjus' sent, and fitness for fufure cdreers, 


ntellectual ability, self-knowledge ‘an environmental . 
,But. ther 


isa complete 


paucity “of regearci: on these. questions in Pakistan ahd it was beyond the: 


scope of Lhe present study ta eollect -the - relevant d ta. 


“stances the assessment of que. 


“on the following bases 
pupil/teacner ratio: 


* and (e) retention rates. ‘ 
' ‘The data shew that bo th the private: and ‘publi 


vuntrained teachers in 
sector had the higher 


‘but this may not be entirely true. 
always been more attractive to educated people’ of ay callings and the ¥ 


=p) 


= physical. cepts (a) pblic examination results; 


: r 


Under ‘the efrcum- 


ty ‘and effics sncy in he private sector: was made 
the ratio ‘of untrained teachers; (b) the 


' 


sectors were employing ” By 


first-level, _middle and high> s hools, but the private ee 


YRLLo. 


This was apparently fo reasons: of economy, 3G 


Traditionally,’ gqvernmen t service has: 


trained veachers in the private schools are always, on the look-out for 


‘government _Jobs.* The: /high turnover of teachers ‘dn 7 private schools, 


therefore, must be compensated. for by,the employment 


of: untrained teachers. 


The pupil/teacher ratio in. private ‘first- pes ken was better 


chan in public schools, « 


the reverse - was true. 


is not unreasonable. 


abnormal number of- pupils in classes, e. &- more than 


Aw the middle and high school. 


‘But, even so, the ratio was less. than forty > whic: 


levels, however, 


—— 


In some urban private schools, however ; there. was au. 


Strangely, the. school was still qui te ‘popular. 


: Physical | facilities in privat te ‘schools show ‘a wide range. While 
the. facilities ‘in private . 'rst- level schools are defi litely better than, 6 


aaa ee aos 


- those in ‘the ‘government schools, the facilties in the. 


120 an one classroom. 


igh, schools are % Tw 


"The data ar this. Btudy have shown that, = of private. 


as schools in public’ examinations, in perms of the ercentage. of. paakes, are— 
..lower than those of publié schools. The difference ,- howevei , is not . 
Significant.” The data presented in the individual cases ‘of Belected schools. 
- * show that there are many schools in the. private séctor, wrose PORUD YS: 
. are excellent in terms, of passes obtained . and. scholarships won, * 
Drop-out rates in. the privave ‘schools. were higher than in government 
schools. This finding’, coupled with the higher: fAtlure rates in thé private 
sector, tends to show that the lower quality of ‘education in the private : 
Sk ~sector might encourage higher wastage. ‘But wastage in education is an. , 
elusive term and defies easy quantification. For instance, would it Ba:. 
correct. to say that. the private sector is more wasteful simply«on the basis 
of output ‘and drop-out, when thé quality. of inputs in-the private sector 
= is substantially lower than-that in the public’ schools? Evidence = from, a, = 
. individual cases. Shows that tiie quality ‘of education is very good in schools a 
‘where there are hette: qualit;, Anputs.’ A thorough study, sche needs, to 
be made on this questiun. t . ae . a ¢ 
Taking into consideration all the ‘teotors and the , fnput/output. situation, 
‘it appears that the private sector, is at: least: as e:fictent, if not more 


‘efficient than the -public: sector. an _ 
(nh) Costs. per pupil . 7 - . = aoe 
ch ‘The costs of. education “+ been increasing over ‘the years Loth” in . 
oe the - public and private ‘sectors. The cost per pupil in the private sector was 


muéh: lower., on average, than that in the. public sector. In the private. 
sector these costs had a wide range, namely, from less than Rs. 50 to more | 
tnan-Rs. 200, whic?" ‘iieteates the variation ‘in the inputs ime) ‘the private . er 
schools. From a low financial inyestment in tthe private sector, a _ 
Ro corresponding. low quality should be expected. But we found that the Peautte 
. - of the. examinations in the’ private sector were quite good, which’ means that | 
. something extra goes: ‘into the private schools to make them ‘more efficient. a 
During our research visits to the ‘schools we found that headmagters and Se 
- Teachers: took more pains sto" ‘impart instruction than public- school teachers. 
The private- -school teachers and headnasters survived on geod results, while 
"public- school teachers ‘felt complacent | as they enjoyed guaranteed Job += i’ 
“security. Our observations” were confirmed by several inspectors of schools: , 
‘ _ who said that, on the whole, more. hard work. was. oe ‘in by ‘the private. ‘schools 


“than by a a re counterparts. tes 2 a 
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_ (4) Government — LO 


~The government generally encourages private educational insti tations. 
However, it regulates by: law the quality of ‘education in these - -schools.. 
‘All private institutions have | to be’ registr-ed with the government. ~ The 
condi tions for registration inejude the: maintenance. of: minimum prescribed 
standards of ‘facilities and instruction. Registration does’ not, however,: 
entitle’ a school to a government. grant-in-aid, To’ qualify Tor & government 
: grant, schools must vie for "recogni tion’ . “They ‘can. be recognized 


permanently or provisionally depending on whethe: they fulfil all. the 
ae. ener yeene prescribed by law or only approximate tw le There is a separate 
es . law covering European- type institutions. . oe ye x a 
- : The, government has always appreciated the efforts of. thé private 
" sector and adopts measures from time. to time. to: ‘help, overcome. financial . 
difficulties. - a. ie 

2 International. Implications . 

, As. mentioned in the. beginning. of this paper, ediication ts facing 8. 
world-wide financial erisis.. Formal “education in the: developed countries 
-has traditionally been considered a public responsibility,’ whether the 
finances. eame from the local bodies, the regional or. gentral government) ‘or a 


. any combination of. the’ ‘various levels of government. Many developing 


woes . i ae 


countries have tried : to Ami tate the example of the advanced : courtries. Given‘ 
- 7 ‘the tremendous need for “educational expansion and improvement, the huge 
Afives tment required ts simply- not within the. means of ‘the governments. of. ate ee. 
developing countries. ~ ‘For one thing poor people, who make u; the vast = 7 
‘majo city of she ‘popilation, resent taxes; secondly, ‘the over- vail ‘financial ge 
‘ability. of the’ gov “enment ts. lis ited; and, . thirdly, there. ‘are ‘many , to 


° 


to educat# on. fron vhe privave sector must - provide a welcome relief. to the. 
This. paper -has presented one -+ample of -how the private sector 1s ie 

} making a remarkable effort in «sharing: the. government ' s. burden in providing - 
formal, education. | In spite of the many problems faced by. ihe private : 
sector, = is a: story of success. This sme thod of finance, ane be tried 


elsewhere and we hope that, ‘the: preser.c ‘papier will. provide some useful. Lilstghts 


“2. for developing, se ) private ‘sector in interested countries. i must, However, . 


to ° nt a iS wit . a" 
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competing demands on the national exchequer. Therefore, ‘any contribution os ~ o 


- 81 oo ff -, * 
.be remembered that’ the pr.vave sector, while trying to alleviate the ‘nation's ° 
difficulties, is itself liable to run into a crisis of its own. and that 
crisis may be created -when it has to face competitica~from the subiae 

“sector... Government volfey for the public sector, therefore, should be. » 

i formulated with due consideration of its effects on- “the private sector, 


sO that. it is. still ‘able to « tract: the maximum: financial. support. _from parents “ 


‘a 


and the general public. = 3 ‘ et . ° So gee, 


In the Punjab the. _govdrnnent. has usually endeavoured: to support 
~ the private-effort-morally arid matertally, witi the result that large . 
‘numbers of new schools. are established every year, thus- supp” omenting ‘the . 
. despera’ e efforts of: ‘the nation~to provide education’ to aii those who-need . 

; it. co wow... wa : 
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This appendix gives. another eight -ase- -studies in addition to the three 


_already given in Chapter. Iv. Schools 'c' and 'D' are examples of European-type 
institutions, the former managed by the Anglican ‘Church: "in Pakistan and the 
latter by the local: pespiés School agt _Tepregents a family commitment er 


education on a fair’, large scale, ‘while: ‘school A! is a: migrant school 


” which has succeede.. with pupils. from poor ‘families and with the help of. 


donations. School 'H'- is an example of a large city high sc.i0ol which is. . 


-flourishing in spite of overcrowded classes and has recently created enother : 


high school in its midst, which is, itself, becoming big. School 'N' was . 


selected: as the representative of a type of institution established by ‘people 


* committed to a certain politico-religious ideology, while school ” represents. 


an institution which is operated’ by a priva -e industrial concern, for the 
educa‘ ion of;its employees' children. The case of school 'k' 4s an example 
of a small : tirst- Tevel school, usually classified asa junior model school, 
the _majox nity ot which are ‘located: ‘> big cities. The school .is managed as 


part of & prea housa. ee ; j : : 


":' 46 ome of the oldest European-type institutions in the 
PunJjat . is iocated on a beautiful campus in the heart of the busiest and 
most fashionable business ur ain Lahore. This Anglican school was etenred 


he a gi-ls' high schobdl' on February ‘14 1885 ‘by the Anglican Church. 


tiuce ge of Lahore and. prospered with. ‘the ) blessing of the British government. 

physical facilities including “eli fornished ‘elagaroons, Paboratanies and .~ 

its own library. . kK 7 
Originally, admissions were restricted to the daughters of Anglo- Indians, 


Europeans and Americans, but in 1907 Muslim, Hindu, Sikh and Parsee “children 


were also ‘admitted. . The enrolment. grew as Sor ene: 


. _ 7 : . , : a ~. 


- Year | gundigen’ ; Year Enrolrient oe 2p, 
1883 31 1950 5 
1907 = 80 ie nn co 
; A930 ie ~f UD 7 1956 . 900. ys 
~s8ag7 228 = 1971 1,250: 


The figures show the highest growth during ‘the period after independence. 


- ° = 9 - 0 : . oa : - : 
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The school facilities are now stretched to capacity: In fact, in many - 
classes, the number of pupils exceeds the standards laid down by ‘the school, 
e.g., f ‘ty-five are enrolled in a class when the approved standard Size is 
forty. "| oS . , 
After the Aitcheson College, which Wos stiwinaily opened by the British 
for, the education of the children of native chiefs, pritices; etc., school rc! 
is,perhaps, the nost prestigious among the privately-managed institutions in 
Lahore. Only the children of top-ranking enya servants and businessmen are 
usually admitted and its charges are very high. o os 2 3 

The quality of the education is generally regatded as very good in. 


.terms of general tone, discipline, extra-curricular traini and academic” > atk J 


standards. The results of matriculation and Cambridge examina? tons | are - 
"excellent - rlmost one-hundred per cent. > / . 
' The pupil turnover is very low: nou wore tan a dozen drop out “ ing a 
~ According to the principal, thie school could admit five ‘imes more 
pupils if its physical fac!lities permitted. But the school has, for the 
tame being no further plans of. expansion but intends to concentrate its 


‘forts on the improvement of AUREL Sys ; . : 
(a) Management . . 

. According to the prearmiile of tne constitution of the School Committee, 
school: 'C" is administered by the Diocese of Lahore through ‘ts Board of 
Education registered under Act XXI of 1860. 

' Recen. ly, the Diocesan Council decided to appoint separate soniidtveed - 

2 tor all schoois in the Diocese. “The property is held by the Lahore uiocesan 
Trust Association registered under the Cdémpaniés . Act vr of 193. 
While the headmaster is responsible for the day-to-day administration, 
the ‘committe is responsi bie for the over-ali- management- -of the school-in such 
matters as wudget. approval, building programmes, apnzvews!’ and confirmation of 
appointments and dismissals, and public relations. 
(b) Finance : ..@ . me at 
The land and buildings belong to the Diocese. ‘They indebt themselves 
to finance cépit val expenditures (additional. builéing, major purchase of . 
equipment, e:e.). The recurrent ‘expenses of the oan are met from internal - 


Tesources:". The school gets a few _thousand Ban ope vie a saa at grant from 


. Muslim pupils. 


ENC ae . es 


The internal resources of She school are mang the’ tuition fees . 
realized from: ‘the ‘pupils at the following rates: pupils following Cambridge, 7 
curricula, 1s.45 per pupil. per months BUF Ls } following Pakistani Sues gut AG 

. Rs. 28 per pupil per month. . 
9 * ‘Te : “ees thus sllected. yielded Rs. 466, 000 in 1971. ‘dovergnent. 7 . 
‘grants-1i n-aid were only Rs. 7) 4OO. Five thousand rupees came from ‘miscellaneous ; 
sources. But a8 will be readily seen, income other: than fees accounted for 

: only about 2 per ‘cent-ofi the total. 

’ The expendi ture ‘for that year was Rs. 480 ,000, with a total deficit of 

’ Rs.4,000. Ina big school like this, .such deficits are easily covered. The 
-expenditure includes repayment of past debts incurred on building programmes... 

The budget 1s ‘t present balanced, but the teachers ‘are still aaa 


” 
1 


paid at the old government salary scale, which ‘ts considerably ‘lower- than: 
the revised - one. The teachers, however, have not, as yet, protested. 
The school ‘is, at present, keeping an: ‘adequate balance between 
expendi ture ‘and income but inflation. is putting: heavy pressure on the rupee. 
Since the. major source of income 18 pupils' fees, the only way to raise 
: ‘> facome would seem. to. be ‘to raise the fee rate, But any further increase in a 
- —— the already high rates, it is feared, will be resented by the parents,. ‘watch 
, means’ bad public relations for any private school. Moreover, an increased 
rate. may result. in reduced enrolments which may esgravate rather than solve: ‘ 
‘the ‘problem. 7 7 
Im any case, ine ‘school is:working towards improving its. eriiciency 
without putting any: additional burden on its clients in the near future. . 
2. School 'D' - ‘ 
There had been displeasure in certain quarters in the Punjab about the 


2 


.type of edicetton being provided for \the children of the upper strata of society 
in the prestigious Mission schools, which were operated by foreigners. Miss Y, 
an industrious lady, therefore founded a school in Lahore providing a modern 

European-type: education integrated with a curriculum suitable for Muslim 

° children in an environment of native culture. : 

_ The founder developed a’ system of. education known after her own name. . 
Her original - school was located in Lahore but she later opened another school 
in Rawalpindi (the twin city of the. capi tal of Pakistan, > slamabad) where it 
is “facing. difficulties. eat: ee Soa 
“" 4h - The Lahore aches is located in the old: suburbs of the provincial 
capital, By investing her ‘personal Senets in 1947 she was able to equip + -the ie 


ERIC a. eatiogd for, twenty girls. - “9 t 
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“The school bulieing was rented during thf ciret few years but, was 
hee ‘later purchased from the Evacuee Property Board. It isa very solid structure 
‘ standing in spacious grounds. The ‘ school also has a ‘hostel. In fact, 7 
sel according to the founder, the hostel is one‘of the biggest attractions in 
“> the= school, particularly for girls. ° : = 
Enrolhent ‘in 1956 -increased to a peak ‘of 289, but later statistics Lae 
“show a decreasing trend with 215 in 1971, a reduction of about 26 per cent. .. 
a Enrolments have been decreasing because of keen competition prong 
_ European-type schools. ’ Wealthy,but rather conservative ,parents hawe tended 


vo take their young’ girls away from this .. aducational . school and to put 


= chem in a neighbouring school which caters for giris only. The over-all. 
7 


a enrolment, however, seems to have been stabilizing during thé past two years. 


wan: parents also send their children here for remedial work in English, but:as —— 


soon as.their defictendies are made up» tie chEteren are transferred to schools 
with. lower fees. : a , ” 

The quality of ecucation in the school is very good. The teachers ¢ -e 
well trained: and devoted to the system and the school. The class size is on the 


average about thirty with larger ehrolments' in the lower grades and comparatively 


. small enrolments in the higher grades. - sO 
‘The school has 8 formal management committer but the founder, as | a 
- prinetipal/manager ,~ exercises all administrative ana f‘nancial authority 
on behalf of the. committee. - 
(a) Finance’ . a 
The main source of income for the ganool is the. tuition fee. The . 
rates ot fee are as follows: Admission fee, Rs.10.00 per pupil; annual fee 
‘for games, library, electricity and crockery, Rs. 25.00 per pupil. 
The monthly rates of tuition fee per pupil are as follows; 


Nursery’ class Rs.22.00 Grades III-IV. _—_—=Rs.. 24.00 


Grade I ~Rs.20.00 Grades V-VI: |. Rs.26.00 
Grade IL RS. 22.00 Grades VII-X Rs. 28.00 


The rates ‘given above are those. approved: for - ‘the European- type schools. 
Fees” yield about R..60, 000 a vern. which is ee sufficient to meet the 
recurrent ‘expend. cure of ‘the s. 30 : 
ie. As with other European-t;-. .. visls, the government. does not give — 


i any maintenance grant, but it does ‘casionally give developmental grants 


ror building expansion or. jhe purchase of equipment! particularly for 
scientific educaticn.. ‘The largest amounts ever received by schowt "pH 
from the govertiment, were. Rs. 4, 000, for sam aie expansion, ‘and 1 on two 
occasions, less than ‘Rsv »000 for: equipment > _ 

: The school. has been running on a deficit budget in recent ‘years: 
but the founder’ Ss. relatives come to her rescue every year and make, contri- 
butions to make ‘up the deficit. 

The founder wowld like to expand her activities ‘but financial 
difficulties stand in her way. ‘These difficulties, however, have not ed 
stood in the way of ‘salary rises for the teachers. Previously, the 
school gave higher salaries to its teachers than those received by 
government school teachers, but after the last pay scale revision the school | 

“has brought its salaries in line with the revised government: scales. This 


‘is th® first time that the schoo. has not been able to afford to pay a 


higher salary. Pua 
3. ‘School 'S' « * ot ae 


‘School 's! is ekhnced by an Anjuman which is at present operating five 
high schools in ‘the Lyallpur district, two of them in the oui itself and 
“the other three in local villages. = 
. The Anjuman was established before independence by the father of the 
present president. The founder was a-high-ranking. Muslim civil servant under 
the British colonial government who resigned and made it his mission to give 
“the younger Muslim generation a nationalistic education. He was mystically 
~ inclined and had. a devout following. With cont ri butions he established a -- 
firsi-level ‘School in Gurdaspur ty in the (undivided) Punjab. - This 
first-level school was then upgraded Lo a middle and later a high school, 
With «he partition of the Punjab the founder moved to Pakistan and 
, Settled ai Lyallpur. The Anjuman had ‘to leave all its assets behind in 
East- Punjab, but the founder's son and. the present dhadrstan ‘opened a 
middle school in’ 1949 in an evacuated building in the city. The school was a 
upgraded to a. high schoel in.1954. There were limited physical facilities. 
but the school became very popiffar when the city, which lies at, the centre - 
of very rich agricultural land, began : » grow in population and became the 
nucleus of “extile and other industries.. Neither the provincial nur the 
muniic’pal governments could provide all the necesse: educational facilities 
for the children. desirous of eduelltion. ae oe 14° | ea 
rs ee ee Oe ee 
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- private schools and three government schools .for boys. in the city. 


« 


The success of this schoo], encouraged the Anjuman to open .three 
privat high schools in -the Lyallpur district at thes request of the local 
people. 

‘The firs. school opened by the Anjuman in Lyallpur city became 
rather congested. Therefore, a new high school, school 'S', was opened in 
°965 and this study has- concentrated more on that school. 

‘The enrolme:ts in the two urban schools on 31 May 1971 were 430 


(grades IX and X only) and 1,170. : Enrolments were 330, 112 and 370 in. 
ae 


- the three rural high schools. -! , ; Z 
The rural schools are rather small and face very keen competition | ‘from , 


other private, government and local government schools in the nei ghbouring 
villages. 
In the Anjuman's schools all pupils applying for admission to grade VI 


“are admitted. Admission, of course, is more selective in grades VIII, TX and 


o ns 


The public examination. results in the two ere moneers are ‘good but 
in the rural areas results are between 60 and 70 her. cent which Just equals 
the examination board average. ‘This is probably due to the fact. that many 
more able rural pupils migrate to the city schools. ; 

. ‘School 'S' was opened in 1965 on land leased to the School for ‘ 
ninety-nine years by the government in the fashionable residential” area ‘of 
the od! ‘re are modern facilities and adequate Playgrounds (a rather 


rare fac.. | in private urban schools). Built, with ‘unusually good materials 


for a school, itt has nineteen .classroc ms together with an administrative biock, 


science lavoralories and a library. ‘he school offer seneral curricula, 
that is, humanities and science, but not- vocational or commercial subjects. 
The pupil/teacher ratio in i.e school ‘was ane in 1966 but increased 


to 49:1 in 1971, . eo Orin 
: . The: enrolment in the school increased from ‘171 in 1966, to 1,170 in 


i971/72, a growth rate of about 584 per ‘cent! The school is flourishing in 


Spite of the fact that ic. has had to face competition from sixtaeh other 


In 1970, there Was ‘drop-out. of only thirty-two pupils (4. 5 per cent) 


v 


but tn 1971 1 feetedecd ) 110 (12. 8 per. cent). — 2 


The cléacru8 were renerally, overcrowded ; i. e. seventv -ven per class.» 


° Geade X was the most heevily crowded. wg ‘ git 


a 
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The resulis of the schoql in the matriculation examination have been: 
very good. ‘ll.c proportion of passes ranged from 70. to 100 per cent, but were * og 
usual. y Aroune 90 per cent. More than 4O per cent of the’ candidates have | | 
-obtained passes of the highest standard, while between * and 20 per cent have 
, beén, winning: merdt scholarships. \ neta 

The 6vercail quality cf education in ‘he school, on the basis of the. 
_ examination results and the Quawalty of extra-curricular activities, can be: 
regarded as excellent. : — 


- | (b) Management 


The Anjuman has the usual membership and executive committee but thé 


a 


_administrative control of “the school is in the hands of the chairman, who, a 
turn, has delegated many@pt his administrative and financial. powers: to the 
Principal who looks afver all the Anjuman's schools and is one of the chairman's: 
sons. The principal is a brillian administrator and ag uate of the Institute 
of Education and Research, Lahore. He has also been ts che U.S.A. as a Fulbright 
‘Fellow. Each school has a separate headmaster responsible to the ‘principal. 
The headmasters enjoy all the powers ‘conferred by the Education Code. 

The: management of. school 'S' is, perhaps, the most progressive of all 
private schools of its kind in the PunJjab. With the . help of the headmaster 
and teachers, the management has framed a code prescribing the terms and ° 
conditions of service, discipline ‘and. efficiency, which are generally in- tune 
o- with -hose applicable in government schools, Teachers' partsesparion in the 
~-adminis tration of their Sc1,001 is fully ensured. - The: teachers have chances of. 
promo:ions +o headmasterships in the other schools of the Anjuman on the basis 
of seniorivy and merit. . The teachers and headmasters are transferable’ from 
}. one school to another within the Adnjuman. _ 7 
(c) Finance . : : | | 
Tne building and construction work, which was started in 1965, has cost 
about Rs.225, 000 out of which Rs.100,000 was given by the provincial government 


Ye 


as a matching grant under its general policy. The government al'so gave land 


to the school’ on a long iease with generous terms. The Anjuman spent , 
Rs.125,000 out of, its own resources. The Ar ‘uman's resources are, in Facts. 
the contributions made. to it by the founder/chai rman whose’ income has come: 

&S tribute money from hig re13 gious followers. He alsa, owns sofne properties. | 
mG i . why was this man devoting such large sums from his personal resources 


to education?. une anener 5 as provided by the principal, was that it was ® ‘ 


done as a ;sacred” mission. "There was no better investment for the char... os, 


funds than,edvcation. 
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As is clear from the table, the highest proportion of income was ag 
realized trom fees which were charged at the government approved tate. (1)"" 
In addition to the fees, thé boys paid® ‘subscriptions | ‘to. the “Anjuman at the oe 


‘rate of: grade VI-VII, Re.3.13; grade VII, RS.4.13; grade 1x, -Rs.3. 635. | 
“grade x; Rs. 4.63 per ‘pupil. Therefore: the rate. of compulsory. subscription, 


was higher ‘than the rate of approved fee. But, the total income from: 
subscriptions was lower because a tc srtein percentage of the. boys were." >) 


exempted. no : _— ob ss ae 


% . et hy 


In any case, sinoe’ ‘the expendi tyre and income of ‘the: school on. the 


J recurrent Side | are always balanced, and ‘in view of the’ fact that severtinént La 
’ subvenyions form only a small ‘part of the school's incone, ate ‘dein be said’. 


that the’ expenses of the childreh''s education was borne by: ‘thesr -parenta:. 


. The Anjuman, it. appears, is only.a managing-Egent. - ‘a _ % . ae 
. * The. Anjuman ‘does not. encourage. direct donations ‘for, fear of inter- ae 
ference in the school" Eg affairs. ee 4 ie So, : ae ere ee 


(1)° See: page -49. 


ss 
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The recurrent expenditures ere. met : ‘from achool fees: ‘and pupils’, 
subscriptions and also, to some extent; ‘from government ‘subventions,’ : . 
Income to the school ‘from: various sources is given in Table i bs 
» a ’ ‘< . 
: Pable I. neomes ea n_school 'S' (ru ees 7 
: ar os SE ban i 
: Govt.Grant _ Fess ' Subscriptions 
Year # i a man 
- Amount %, Amou:- % Amount % | Amount Increase from 
» <3 . et page: year’(%) > ° 
mt . J 1 

1965 _ ie nS: oie 893. 49.6 _ 7 B55. . Seg 

(1966 i 6 Ce 2368 44.5 11°431 55.5 20.599 162.2 
1967 4 000 16.0 -4 65> 56.2 = 6 996'27.8 25 099 «156.0.» 
1968 “4000 12.7 18 343 58.5 °° 9 049 28.8 31 392 299.5 . — 
1969 2: HO. 8.0 20 678 56.6 12.972 35.4 ~.36'550 365.3. 
1970 | 3 47.2 25 724 54.6 17 962: 38.2, 47 100 499. 6. 

. ge : : . oe fe - : o. Bue te? ; 
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(d) Finaneing the rural schools 


The Anjuman's rural high schools are financed on the same pattern as 
che urban j:igh schools but the rates of subscriptionare lower. Since ‘the 
enrolmen:s in the rural schools are also iower, these schools occasionally 
run into deficits. In suchcases, the Anjuman forwards interest-free loans 
to these schools from the surpluses of the wealthier urban schools. 

(e) Teachers' salaries 

Teachers in all the Anjuman's schools are being paid according to the 
iaceut revised government scales, which has puta heavy burden-on the budget. 
According to the principal, the funds and accounts of the school are not kept 
confidential from the teachers and hence they know the assets and liabilities 
of the school. ‘AS @ result of this, the teacher's morale is so high that 
vhey would be willing to accept reductions:in their salaries if the school were 


to run invo rinancial difficulties, 
s 


(f) Future plans ra 


; According to the principal,/the Anjuman has no intentions of opening 
new shools although they would be/interested in expanding the existing ones, 
particularly school 'S'. Competition is becoming very severe and capital 
ere are requests from many villages to 


local schools, but t t willing to contribute capital or land. 


The Anjuman 18 at present operating one rirst-level school in the 
city of Lyallpur whi/ch is attached to its first high school. The school is 
financially self-sufficient with an enrolment of about 400 and an average fee 


of Rs.4 per pupil per month in grades 1017 and Rs.5 in grades IV-V. There 


is no ir ~-ive for further expansion in the first-level school because of the 
Limi vec er of parents who want to pay for better education. 
4, Scnool 'R' . 


School 'R', at present located at Multan, was originally established 
in a small town in East Punjab in 1910 as a first-level school in competi tion 
with a school opened by another religious” community in the same town. The 
rirst-level school flourished and in 1920 it was upgraded to the high- school — 
level.. Ii was recognized in 1922. The building was completed in 1926 with 
the help of tte local landlords and the Nizam of Deccan. 

In those days of religious and political fervour the school pupils 
used to collect contributions from the people in cash and in kind, going 


into the tlelds during the harvest and to collect wheat sheaves, maize etc. 
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Tney also coliecvea wood ana bricks for building the school. Pitchers were 
placed at s.ravesic points in the town women could deposit small quantities 
o!. ilour wisic:: would then be sold and the cash used tor the school's building 
and maintenan.e purposes. A paisa scheme was also floated to collect funds; 
people coming +0 0: ‘ter evening prayérs at the town mosque would depeat* a 
paisa each every day. 

The sct:ool had a pumpose and everybody connected with it was dedicated 
to that purpose. For instance, during the depression ,ears in the 1930s 
‘the teachers would so without Salaries for many months, surviving on a 
subsistehce allowance. . 

According to the present headmaster/manager of the school, in those 
early days inere was an atmosphere which conditioned people to make sacrifices 
tor the cause of education. There are many examples of the extent of this 
spiriv but, to menciien just one, &@ poor gardener at the school installed, from 
cis own resources, @ waver pump. _ Various groups of people would vie with one 
ano-her to consiruc. rooms for ihe school. 

In 194", ine shift of the Muslim population to West Punjab from the 

. Eas: also uprooted ithe school. ‘The members of the Anjuman, particularly the 
former headmaster, esvablished the scnool at Multan in an evacuated building 
immediately afier migrating to Pakistan. The school had its problems in getting 
pupils and veachers together in the beginning, but by 1951 it had an, enrolment 
ofr 920 pupils. 

Like mos: other recognized private schools, school 'R' has an officially 
registered Anjuman which also inanages a-girls' -high school, a first-level. school,. 
and a pre-firsi level schiool. Tne headmaster of the boys' school is also the 
manager of ine Anjuman and is designated as managing headmaster of all the 
Anjuman's scrools. This arrangement gives him tremendous administrative power. 

. witch, in ibe present case, is heing utilized with great skill and enthusiasm in 

ihe developmen: of the schools. 

The present headmaster Look charge of the school at the special request of 
tne Anjuman in 1952. He had, in ine pre-independence Gays, been a Senior teacher 

. in the same serool but later svarted nis own school ina different town. After 

partiiton he looked after iis own affairs for some years before being apposneed 
neadmasver. He nas added a new dimension, zo the educational programmes of ie 
Anjuman. . 

The managing commi ttee of the school had some very Sincere and very 


influential people among its members, including one who became a minister 
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fm oire cencral aovernment and another who tiad great influence in official 
vircles. Their {ntluence was a great help to the school in providing financial 
Support, @lthougn tre actual fund-raising strategies were the result of the 
reaamaster's meticulous planning. 

The school was reopened in Multan witi: the prime motivation of 
accommodating vie increasing numper of pupils in the post-partition days., 
She tew exis ins schools in Multan were insufficient and there was demand 
for a nignher quality in education. The school, Starting from scratch in 1947, 
enrolled 920 students in 195] and 1,380 in 1971. 

(a) Educazional quality s 

The scrool provides opportunities for the all-round development of 
individuals. ‘There is a very comprehensive programme of extra-curricular 
activities Sucn as educational exhibitions, stage plays, scout rallies, 
celebration of national holidays, sports, etc. In most of these activities 
the school has been wining awards almost every year. 

On wniegacademic Side the quality of education can be judged from the 


public examinaiion results. The results of the Middle School Examination 


_have been exceilent, almost 100 per cent passes every year and, in this 


respect, whe school ranks among the top § per cent. — 
Tle results of the Matriculation examination, usually above 80 per 
yS» A@re also indicative of the high quality of education in the 
senool. 'Beiween ten and thirty pupils have been winning scholarships annually. 

(>) Facilities 

‘ne classrooms are adequate for all pupils. Additional facilities such 
as playgrounds are also available. 

A well-equipped science block for physics,chemistry and biology, 
{neluding laboratories and lecture theatres fitted with water, electricity and 
£as connexicons, is the pride of the sch °. This is one of the few private 
schools ottering industrial: vocational «streams at the second level in the 
Punjab. 

A new school library is at present at the finishing stage. This will 
be the biggest library in any private or government high school in the Punjab. 

(c) Motivation for opening the girls' school . 

We have already mentioned the motivation for opening the boys' high 
scnool before 1947 and reopening it at Multan after 1947. A kindergarten-type 
school is operated by public demand for the quality education of first-level 


‘ nee ro 
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evhooioaee ciuildren. This sclool produces surplus funds from fees, which 
are used in the other schools. ihe girls’ saghool, which has very limited 
enrolment, t.as veen noused in the kindergart:n with the addition of a few 
rooms. Jt was opehed av the demand of the parents whose daughters were 
guudying in tne kindergart2n but who could not pass on to the Anjuman's * 
tifgh school, as the boys could. The girls usually had to go elsewhere. 

At present une girls' high school admits only its own kindergarten 


girls, but on tiie completion of another new building admission willbe 


Opened to ire giris coming from other schools. 


(d) Finance 

The Anjuman. maintains combined accounts for all the schools. For the 
purpose of this research, however, the headmaster was kind enough to isolate 
information relevant to school 'R'. 


The income to ine school for operational purposes is given in Table II. 


Table Il. Income for high school 'R' (rupees) 


Govt. Grant. ____ Fees Subscription Donations Total 
Year Amount % Amount, % Amount % Amount % cS) 
1951 10 086 23.3 26 819 61.9 6423 14.8 9 =" - 43 328 
1956 5700 7.7 37819 51.3 ° 5854 7.9 24376 33.1 73 749 
1961 7 400 7°) | 27 363 52.1 12 235 23.3 5516 10.5 52514 
1966 35 615 . 31 620 21.8 21110 14.5 56 781 39.1 145 126 


1971 37 100 30.8 41278 34.3 22 697 18.8 19 376 16.1 120 451 


7) 


The only reasonably stable sources of income are the tees and 
subscriptions. Both government grants and donations are highly variable, but 
vhne School nas received subsianrial donations ia the years under review. 

. (e) The Anjuman's building programme 

As menvioned earlier, tne high school for boys was. Gpened in an evacuated 
building. Since 1947 the Anjuman has been engaged in & development programme, 
as follows: (a) addition of a spacious science block, a spacious industrial 
vocational block and rourteen classrooms ic the boys' school; (b) demolition . 


ot the old and cons:vruction of a new firsi-level school building; (c) addition 
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or firteen classrooms to the kindergarten; (d) building of a twenty-!our- 
eleestoor girls' high school at. a new site; and (e) addition of seven rooms 
wo ihe hosvel, 

For this vls building etfort the Anjuman has been getting financial: 
support from various sources. The total itncome and expenditure on the _ 
development prozramme has been estimated at about Rs.1,600,000. Our of 
this amount about one-quarter was received from the public sector and the van 


rest from the private sector. , ; : . ‘ 


The provincial government was by far the biggest public gontributor, 
with the largest amount coming from the Education budget, although 
the contribution of the Augaf Department was also significant. The contri- 
bution of the local governnents (city and district) was rather small. 
One of the distinguishing features of this school is-fhe continued 
support it has been able to elicit from the district civil administration. 
The chief executives in the Multan area would ve invited | t preside over . 
various school functions and their influence would encourage businessmen and 
landlords to make contributions toward the building programme of the school. 
The members of the Anjuman themselves made financial contributions 
‘and also persuaded their friends to: do so. The headmaster used his personal 
influence and, of course, there was. the good reputation of the school which 
helped to atyract donations in other ways, The school would often run into ™ 
debi- during its building programme, but it has never faced any real difficulty 
as ‘local: businessmen would very gladly Sive building supplied on credit.': 
Bui, in spite of all this effort, the new school building for the-girls' 
high-senool is still incomplete. An additional Rs. 250,000 is needed to 
‘ ‘ complete it, The management is trying very hard to get this money from | 
. all possible sources, while part c. the building, which has been completed, 
may te brough: into use with a further investment of a few thousand rupees. 
| (rt) Pressure of admission : : 
\ , Almos: all applicants for admission to the hign school are accepted. 
Tne quality of the applicants is noz very good as the better pupils prefer to 
ati end Lie government schools. The majority of the pupils are not only of low 
scholastic ability but they are alsa very poor. 
(%) Teachers' salaries 
The teachers are being paid at the old never cue salary rates hecause 
=. the school cannot afford to pay the new Scales, The teachers are not satisfied 


ane the school may face a crisis some time in the future, 
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Serool 'H' is situated Just outside the walls of the old city ina 
vrowded par: ot Lahore. It is next door to the most popular government 
hish schooi in the Punjab and at a short distance from several other 
privalely-managed schools. In this respect it is competitively involved 
with tne other schools, but that has lessened neither the pressure of 
pupils tor enrolment. nor the management's ambition to expand. 

The school at present has an enrolment of abaut 3,000 in grades 
VI-X with five classes in each grade. The school has this huge enrolment 
in spite oft vhe fact that another high school was created out of':its midst in 
19/70, Yor whicha new bullding was constructed in tne school compound. “The 
veacking s.art ror the new school was transferred from the parent school 
Loge trier witn some new additions. | 

”. ‘I: has a toval area of less than two acres, most of which is built 
upon, Tre scheel does not’ have any playgrounds. Classes are very crowded 
both in terms of number and space. For instance, grade VI classes of more 
tnan one rundred boys sit.ina classroom which cannot normally accommodate 
more than tifty. ‘There is just Standing room for the teacher. 


Some special rooms are well-equipped. There are two science 


. 


iabora'ories and three workshops for vocational curricula. 
_ the results of the matriculation examination are very good; usually 

above 80 per ceni of the candidates pass. 

The pressure few eurolmeaté at the school is very high. For instance, 
ai une stare of the academic year 1972 there were 1,200 applicants for , 
admisslon to grade VI. The admission selection finally newulted in the 
enrolment or 800 pupils (against three hundred available seats) in the 
tive classes of grade V1 - with an average class size of one hundred and 
forty to start with! ; 

; There was a tremendous demand for places if only the school could 
expand physically. u the premises are already built to capacity with two 
and three-s:orev blocks. The principal estimated that he could increase, 
whe enroimeni to 3,000 next year and would like to do so if only he had . 
more outiding facilities at his disposal. 

7r che school is operacing on a grand scale now, its beginnings were 
more tumble. A sroup of four philanthropists and Muslim civic.leaders 
originally chalked out a plan for opening a residential coilia: provide. 


opporiunities for the Muslim youth to develop much-needed leadership. 
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has’ five other members.’ . 23 


School 'H' was opened a. a> residential institution fn 1945 in a 
rent ei butlaing on the outskirts o1 Lahore erty with = “an enrolment of ninety. 
the. Pounce rs Were not interested -in the expans!on or enrolment as such, ‘but 
more in quality. Nevertheless, in. the first: year the, school became so 
POPGW.AD, What enrolment had to, be raised to 125 — following year, a big 
Increase Lora residential school, | 7 — 

In L948 ‘Lhe school moved to another buiiding alloted by -the govern- 
nent ak ee yentnal Aanbe By 1951 enrolment had risen 6 1,050. Because of 
whe lack of wresidential faciiltfies in the new building, the school did not 


retain its resideniial characver any longer. Enrolments increased to 4,500 


“ins L969 and tse management telt that this was Loo many for a single school. 


“Consirue: ion ota new building had already been Startec on the small 


sit:oo] grounds and in 1969, the new’ school was started under a separate head- 


(a) Management |. = 


An association cailed the ‘Musiim Talimi Majlis manages school ‘H!' 


master. 


and the new high school, together with another high school and three 
kindergarvens. The four founders are still on the: managing SOME TEES’ which 
The committee is responsible for the over-all general and financial 
administration of the school-but all powers regarding teachers' appointments 
and sanctioning of expenditure are vested in the principal of the school 
system. Eact: school has a headmaster/headmi stress to look after aes academic 
administravion. : é 
° (b) Finance 
The school was founded entirely through private funding by the 
tounding members, who contributed Rs.5,000 each. This money was used for 
tne purchase of furniture and other necessary equipment. Other expenses were 
met by tuictios and boarding, fees realized from the pupils. 


The school pays only Rs.60 per month as rent to~the government. Thereal 


‘rent. of tne property at the current rates could not be less than Rs.2,000 a 


montr., This may be considered as ongoing’ governmental support. for the 
school. : 


The government also gives support to the school in accordance with its 


° 


policy ot granis-in-aid to private schools. in 1951 the school received 


_Rs.3,500 as a grant-in-aid, but trom 1956 to 1971 the school was receiving 


° 


Rs.6,000 per annum as an operational. grant. 
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The total ineome of the school by source, for the period 1951 to 1971 
. tlve-year intervals, excluding government developmental grants, is given in 
‘Table ITi. 
Table III. Income for high school 'H' 


Govt.Grant Fees Subscription Total 
Year Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 
1951 6000 36.1 10 609 63.9 z 7 16 609 100.0 
1956 6 000 35,3 10 955 64.7 = a 16 955 100.0 
1961 6 000 4.2 1l2 126 79.1 + 25 713 16-7 141 839 100.0 
1966 6 000 2.9 133 710 64.1 68 869 33.0 208 579 100.0 


1971 3500 2.1 11079 65.1 55 970 32.8 170 260 100.0 
a eee 


Tuition fees were the largest source of income, but they are not 
sufficient. to maintain the school by themselves. Therefore, other methods 
are used to make the school financially self-sufficient. The school charges 
a subscription at a rate higher than the 25 per cent extra fee rate approved. 
by the government. 

Donations are not encouraged, in order to avoid the danger of inter- 
ference by tne donors in the school's affairs. In the case of any financial 
difficulty con-ributions would come from the members of the managing committee. 

Usually, the income realized from a school is spent in that school, 
bu any surplus from a particular school is shared amongst the others. The 
management has a considerable surplus from the three kindergarten-type junior 
model schools which is used to help meet the deficit at any of the other 
schools, including school 'H'. 

o. . School 'N' 

It has already been mentioned that, under British rule in India, a large 
number of schools and colleges were opened by the people to cater for the : 
education of their children according to their religious tenets and cultural 
traditions. Some people thought, and have continued to think, that in practice 


the state and iis institutions, including education, have not reflected the 


islamic pattern sufficiently and have remained essentially secular in nature, 


even though Pakistan was established to safeguard the religious interests 


of Muslims and the state was founded’ on Islamic-democratic policy. 
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Man. organtaations, therefore, even alter ‘the establishment of Pakistan, 


fonstdered fi imperative that new educational institutions should be 
established to provide a good modern education, well integrated with 
{rvamic traditions. ‘There are qui te a few schools of this type In the 

Une example of suet a sehool is school 'N' .in Lahore, which was 
otarted as a first-level school with only three grades in 1951, about 
Pour years alter the establishment of Pakistan. 

The objeacuive or the school, as stated in the otficial documents, is 
.o lead the way for tne establishment of an lslamic system ot education in 


Pakistan: a) ty providing an environment to experiment and design a model 


sysvem ot udu ation and training; (b) by creating a generation of Pakistanis 


Whose beacts, minds, thoughts and actions show that they are true Muslims; 
and sic) ty developing the mental and physical potentialities of the pupils 
whroue. @ pure educational environment so as to make them useful and 
enlizhtened citizens of Pakistan. 

ihe school attracted many children and rlourished. In 1955, four 
years after its establishmeni, it became a middle school and in 1958 ic! 
became a hilgh school. - 

The high school was separated from the first-level school in the 
lave .' fifties. The enrolment in the high school increased from 225 in 
i961 vo 325 {n 1966 and to 459 in 1971 (more ttian double the figure for 


1901). The enrolment could be higher but the school has had. to refuse 


re 


admission due to shortage of facilities. 


' The scnool, al-presént, operates in a rented building but the 


a 


nanagenen’ has acquired land in a more fashionable locality where it is 
proposed to construct a new building. - 

(a) Finance 

The {dea of the school was initiated by a group of four people, three 
ot whom were’ journalists. | They thougnt that once they could provide adequate 
furniture and could nire teacners, the school would be able to support itself 
with tees coliected from the pupils. But this did not happen as the fees 
were no. very higt. Consequently, the teachers had to ask Other people to 
make donations. 

In the early years tne school faced many financial problems. The 
teachers would nave vo go without salaries for months together. Sometimes 


they would be paid just. enough money to purchase meals and to pay the rept 
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on woefbr heuses., But as the teachers were also imbued with the same spirit 
vhas nad prompied the opening of the »shool in the first instance, they sullered 
che Ineonventence with fortitude. , _ 

Although the tounders soon became disillusioned about t'inancial seltf- 
surthciency, Ghey were determined to keep che school going. ‘The parents of 
‘he pupils were requested to pay a subscription in addition to the government 
approved fees. 


Vre p:opor.ton of income from various sources tor various years is given 


ir “able LV. 
Table IV. Inverme vor high school 'N' (rupees 
Subscriptions & 
Govt. Grant - Fees Donations Total 
Year Amount % Amount. % Amount % Amount g 
1961 4 000: 9.8 5 287 13.0 31 300 /7.2 40 587 "100.0 
1966 1l 790 19.8 10 808 18.1 36 890 62.1 59 488 100.0 


LavL -5 600 8.8 18 970 29.8 39 073 61.4 .. 63 643 100.0 


. 3 


About 86 per cent of the income of the school was derived from 
privave sources. Tre government support, which increased in tne middle 
sixties to about 20 per cent was usually less than 10 per cent. In 1971 
Lie government vrant, which was already shrinking, was further reduced 
‘Go one halt ot tte previous allocation. This was an unexpected cut, but the 
sci.col mad ithe capacity to absorb such shocks. Donations have heen growing 
with the inereasing requirements. In fact, in the words of the headmaster, 
"the dc. i nave never failed the school; ‘they have always come forward to 
nelp whenever we have gone to them, only we are shy of asking as we do not 
wan. Lo ge‘ money from someone who could interfere with the policies of the 
scnooi'. The scnool, however, accepts donations only from individuals 
wno are cither members of tne management committee or who are otherwise 
commivsed Lo ine objectives of the school. Naturally their number is not very 
large. © For tns:ance, in 1971, eighteen people made contributions to ie. 
sergol funds. 
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(tb) Educational’ quality 
The drop-out rate is negligible. ‘The quality of instruction is of a 


nigh’svandard, as the results 6! the pupils in the public examinations have 
. a . : 


-been almost 100 per cent passes for the last six years. 


v. Schoo 1 are 
‘he proprietors of the 'T' Mills are the pioneers of the modern textile 
Industry tn Multan. The mills were constructed immediately after independence 


and a school was established tor the children of the employees in 1950. The 


. ww 
- school enrols children in first-level as well as second-level grades. A 


& 


heautifuk new building was constructed in 1959 and Since theft no further 


additions have been made. The enrolment in the school at that time was 700; 


in 1971 it had increased to 1,053.’ The management had envisaged the maximum 


enrolment in the present schiool building at about 1,100, In 1971, therefore, 
che school was operating almost at full capacity. Pressure on enrolments 
is expected to increase considerably dyring -the next two or three years as the 
mills are expanding and the number of employees’ children is increasing. 

In 1971 there were twenty-eight teachers, which means a pupil/ teacher 


- 


ratio of about 39:1, ; 
Average. enrolments per class. were forty-six, which is much-better ° 
vhan in many other private schools: It should, however, be noted thata the 
class size was rather larger in grades V and VI when compared with the other 
grades. Apparently. the school needs two more teachers to bring the sizeyvof — 
vhese classes down to the standard level. A considerable reduction in en- 
rolments after erate VIII is explained by the fact that many pupils leave 
them to find a Job in the mills and ‘hud augment the incomes of: their 
vamilies. Tris helps the parents to send younger children to the school for 
7 


~ 


longer periods. , ; , ‘ 


2 


Insvead of ;expanding the building, the increased ’pressure of enrolments 


will be accommodated by operating a. double shift in the school from 1972. 


Mos of the pupils in -the school are the children of lower paid 
employees, although many officials drawing salaries up to Rs.2,000, a month tee 
send their children.to this school,-while the more highly-paid officials - 


vend to send tneir children to more presligious schools in Multan. 


Z.0ic Suhivol nas & management committee with the senior’ paytne: as its C 


president. Otter members include some directors and high-officials of the 


company. (The administrative officer of the mills is thé’ secretary. 
, : e. Vv . " a . 
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“ere fs also a eirls' high school established on the same lines as whe 
tays' school, with tne wife of ‘ne managing director as the president of 
iis ianacemens wonmitsees 
‘The Weadmasier has all the normal powers under the Education Code but 
aid otner a euieneaulve and tinancial authority is’erxercised by the committee, 
: Pa (a) Finange 
| The school 1s financed by the management o1 .the mills. As the school 
{Ss intended for the employees' children, tne management spends money on the” 
school as a part of its employee welfare scheme and this expendi ture is exempt 
irom Imcome ‘ax. 
‘The employees’! children do not pay any tees. If the children of 
non-employees are adinitted, which is rare, they are charged fees at the 
government raves. . 
Free tooks and stationery (exercise books, drawing materials) are 
supplied to the cnildren of hose employees whose pay is Rs.500 per month or 
less Uniforms for games, scouting, etc., are provided by the school but the 
ordinary school uniform has to be purchased by the st sathee 3 Material for the 
uniform is. however, available * from the mills at. subsidized rates to the emninyees, 
Separate oudygets are not prepared for the high and first-level schools. 
Accounts are maintained by the mill accountant, The total recurring expendi ture 
on tte school was Rs.117,190 in 1970 and Rs.117/,925 in 1971. An amount of 
Hs, 0L4,094 was speny on tne new building in 1959, 
“'n) Maurfculation examination results , 
‘ee results of tre mavriculation examination have always been sauln- 
ractory.? in l46l the results were 67.2 per cent passes but.” have improved 
eine. In 1971 whe pass percentage was 95.7. ; 4 
ic) Teachers’ salaries . 
Tre veachers are paid salaries according to the Boveramens pay scales. 


Aboui one-third of the teachers, enerud ins the headmaster, have “free residential -/ 


accommodaviton. tTre:-teachers are not paid a bonus like other employees. 


“a 


However, the management has a scheme under consideration to award a bonus to 
veactiers who show good results. ‘ - 
8. School 'K' 

Mode} ‘town is one ot tne earliest modern suburbs of Lahore. Betore 
{ndependence the residents faced difficulties in getting their children 


educated as all the schools were situated in other parts of Lahore. The ° 
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‘only quality European-type. school ‘in the locality, managed by an Englishwoman, 


did not admit native. children. Therefore, to fulfil the obvious demand, the 
present headmistress, started an English-medium school in 1941 with the nelp 
or her relatives. It is regtsteréd with ‘the government. : 
In the beginning the pressure for admissions was high but since 1960, 
with the opening of many Urdu-medium schools in the vicinity, the enrolments 
in .ae school have decreased. Thereare, at present, 111 pupils with half of 
them in the kindergarten. Many pupils withdraw ‘from the school after grades 
£ and II and join other less- expensive schools. 
(a) Finance 
The school was started in. the headmistress's house, where it continues to 
wnis day. The initial investment by way. of furniture, instructional materials, 
eic., Was made by the present headmistress and her relatives. The management 
of tne school is a sort o{ tamily erietrs and so are the finances. ; 
The school does not receive any government grant or private donations. 


Its total income is derived from fess: The toal income of the school in, 


a7 was Rs.6, 000 and the expenditure was Rs.4,200, which meant a net 


saving of Rs. 1,800: 
There.were six .teachers in 1971, including the: headmistress and her . 


* two daughters. The teachers: are’ all female and they are content with 


whatever salaries ate offered. Teaching as such is not a‘car ‘for. them. 
~The headmistress herself earns a good salary as a registered health 
vishtor.. ; 
Since whe school is located in a part of the headmistress's 
residence, no developnentai expenditures are involved except the pruchase . 


of @ ‘ew desks or chalkboards from time :.o time. 


